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V.—THE CONFESSIONS OF AUGUSTINE* 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


There are few books in the world which present attractions to 
so many different classes of readers as the Confessions of Augus- 
tine. In this more fully than in any other among his voluminous 
productions is reflected “ that mixture of passion and gentleness, 
of autherity and sympathy, of largeness of mind and logical 
rigor,” + which has given him such rare influence in the Chris- 
ti.n Church. The man of letters finds in it the very first speci- 
men of those revelations of an inner life, utterly unknown to 
classical antiquity, which have an especial charm for the modern 
spirit. He recognizes in it a style, unquestionably clonded by 
the false and affected rhetoric of a declining civilization, yet 
rising at times into flights which human oratory has never sur- 
passed, whose contorted antitheses are more than atoned for by 
touches of irresistible tenderness, and by those occasional utter- 
ances which become lodged in the memory of the huinan race, 
those one or two words engraven by the hand of genius upon the 
rock, which are better than a thousand written upon the sand. 
The psychologist who turns over the pages feels, perhaps, at first, 
some impatient contempt of the sighs and prayers which interrupt 
a scientific discussion. But he is startled by some subtle piece of 
mental analysis, by speculations on Creation, Time, Eternity, 
Memory, which seem to anticipate not only Reid and Jouffroy, 
but even Kant and Descartes. The preacher who understands 
his art may find in the Confessions, not, indeed, ready-made 
weapons for the nineteenth century, but materials which may be 
forged into weapons that will reach the soul of every man in 
every age.t The greatest sacred orators have seldom appeared 





* From the Contemporary Review, June, 1867. [H. B. H.] 

+ M. Guizot, in his admirable rationale of the Pelagian Controversy.—Ilistoire 
de la Civilisation, i. 180-189. 

} I may instance the use made by Massillon in his sermon, Délai de la Conversion, 
of the passage :—Retinebant nuge nugarum et subcutiebant vestem meam 
carneam, et submurmurabant: dimittisne nos? et a momento isto non erimus tecum 
ultra in eeternum ? et a momento isto non tibi licebit hoc et il ud ultra in eternum ? 
—Confess , viii, 11. 
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more original than when they were borrowing judiciously from 
the Confessions. The theologian of our own Church will discover 
in the book occasionally expressions—and occasionally something 
more than expressions—some of the unguarded rhetoric which was 
frozen into logic by succeeding generations, some of the tares that 
already began to grow rankly in the field of the Church—which 
may be triumphantly quoted by the Roman Catholic controver- 
sialist. Yet he will discover also abundant indications of a theo- 
logical system, to which, as a whole, he may apply that which 
Gibbon has shrewdly observed of one portion of it—namely, that 
it has been received with public applause and secret reluctance 
by the Latin Church.” * Still more may he trace the consistent 
lines of a method, of which it is no exaggeration to say that with 
its lofty reverence for human reason and its deferential appeals 
to Holy Scripture, it is anti-Roman in its very substance.t Nor 
among the readers of this delightful volume are we to forget 
those whose approbation its author most valued, the men who 
give it a place among the books which they read before or after 
they have knelt in their Saviour’s presence, who feel in it, across 
the gulf of years, the very heart-pulse of its saintly author’s reli- 
gious affections, who bless him for wise warnings and undying 
hopes.t We may, I think, go even further than this. It is true 
of Augustine’s Confessions more than of most uninspired books, 
ea est que crescit cum parvulis ; it grows with our growth. 
Each age of human life finds in it a peculiar line of attraction, 
In youth it charms us by its delineation of passion, by those 
living sentences which vibrate as we touch them, and of which, 
as Montaigne has said, we feel that if they were cut they would 
bleed. But its psychology seems hopelessly obscure, its meta- 
physics hopelessly mystic, the whole mass of the composition 
destitute of those notches and marks for analytic measurement 





* Fg. the invention of the bodies of Protasius and Gervasius, x. 7, and the re- 
quest for prayer for Patricius and Monica, ix. 13. 

¢ Chapter xxxiii. 

+ Cardinal Perrone may have had the system and method of Augustine in view, 
rather than particular “ texts,” when he said, “ Otez 4 ceaux de la religion cet Au- 
theur, ils sont défaits, et n’ont plus rien.”—Perroniana, p. 100, An amusing passage 
follows, from which it appears that it was the habit of French preachers to speak 
of Monseigneur St. Paul as in the first chapter, “ De la Prognostication Pantagru- 
eline.” The other saints of the Roman calendar they treated only to Monsieur and 
Madame. ‘ Monsiur d’O. said that those who in preaching talked of Monsieur Saint 
Augustine only proved that they were not familiar with that saint.” 
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which are exacted by a student trained in our modern schools. 
Yet after we have not only studied other men’s thought, but 
thought ourselves; after we have felt, and suffered, and doubted, 
there are rays which open up an avenue of light into the very 
heart of that which once appeared to us but a silver mist, and 
the intellect perceives substance where it suspected nothing but 
confusion. We may even say that these Confessions have been 
almost equally appreciated by dogmatism and free thought, by 
Christians and skeptics—by the latter, for the marks which they 
bear of having come from an age of doubt and distraction ; by 
the former, for the passionate self-surrender from the days of the 
voice in the garden and the baptism at Milan. Those who dis- 
like the journey love Augustine for his inimitable appreciation 
of the rest to which it brought him. Those who look upon the 
rest as a delusion are ready to proclaim that the journey was 
never traversed with a freer step, or described by a more opulent 
pencil. 

No stronger evidence of the truth of these remarks can be ad- 
duced than the various points of view from which the Confessions 
have been studied in France within the last fifteen or twenty 
years. Besides a new translation by M. Janet, they have been 
handled by Villemain, as a historian ; by Saint-Mare Girardin, 
as a man of letters; by Nourrisson, as a psychologist; by Gratry, 
Flottes, and Pressensé, as philosophical theologians. More than 
once eminent lawyers among ourselves, like Sir Joseph Napier, 
have devoted their leisure to the severe relaxation of writing dis- 
cussions upon Bishop Butler. A distinguished French advocate, 
M. Desjardines, has produced a careful analysis of the Confessions 
as the fruit of one of his summer recesses. By none, however, 
has the Bishop of Hippo’s immortal book been used more freely, 
or after a more singular fashion, than by a French philosopher 
who died last year, M. Saisset. Himself a Deist, but enthusi- 
astically devoted to the spiritual school of philosophy, and cling- 
ing intensely to those preambles of the faith—God, Immortality, 
Providence, and Prayer—in which it seemed to him possible for 
a philosopher to intrench himself securely in a safe but limited 
dogmatism, he produced a work, in some respects of great merit, 
upon the Philosophy of Religion, with special reference to the 
Personality of God. The portion of this discussion which sounds 
the most original is really the least valuable. It contains an 
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argument for the quasi-eternity and quasi-infinity of Creation, 
intended to meet the objection of those Pantheistic philosophers 
who treat the Christian and Theistic dogma of Creation as if’ it 
attributed change and caprice to God. This theory of the quasi- 
eternity of Creation is certainly borrowed from an Alexandrian 
speculation, which has been handled with some gentleness by 
Augustine.* M. Saisset scaffolds the whole structure of his 
theory upon a doctrine of Time, which he has learned from the 
Confessions. It is singular to see a work upon the philosophy 
of religion based upon Plato and Augustine, put forth by one 
who, however he may have used Christian language, and hung 
with sad and regretful love about the outskirts of the City of 
God, must unhappily be classed as a philosophical Deist.+ 

Since the rise of the Church movement in England, the Con- 
fessions have been a good deal read among ourselves, but chiefly, 
doctrinally or theologically. Ihave not myself met with much 
in print upon the subject which could serve as an introduction to 
the treatise for the use of the general reader.t It is not my in- 
tention to produce any regular analysis of a book which so little 
adits of that kind of handling. The success of some able French 
writers would certainly not encourage one to make the attempt. 
Dr. Newman has somewhere laughed at the late learned Bishop 





* Sed quid placuit Deo eterno tune facere celum et terram que antea non 
fecit 2? Qui hoe dicunt [se. the Epicurean materialists], si mundum eternum 
sine ullo initio, et ideo nec a Deo factum videri volunt, nonne aversi sunt a veritate, 
et letali morbo impietatis insaniunt? Qui autem a Deo factum fatentur [se. the 
Alexandrine School] non tamen eum volunt temporis habere, sed sue creationis ini- 
tium, ut modo quodam vix intelligibili semper sit factus, dicunt quidem aliquid ; 
unde sibi Deum videntur velut a fortuita temeritate defendere, ne subito illi venisse 
credatur in mentem quod nunquam antea venisset, et accidisse illi voluntatem novam, 
cum in nullo sit omnino mutabilis, sed nee video quomodo eis potest in ceteris rebus 
ista ratio subsistere.”—De Civ. Dei, xi. 4. 

+ The natural alliance between high and low philosophical, and high and low 
Christian, doctrine, has been remarked by Coleridge and Leibnitz. “I cannot doubt 
that the difference of my metaphysical notions from those of Unitarians in gen- 
eral contributed to my re-conversion to the whole truth in Christ; even as, ac- 
cording to his own confession, the books of certain Platonic philosophers commenced 
the rescue of St. Augustine’s faith from the same error, aggravated by the far darker 
accompaniment of the Manichean heresy.”— Coleridge “ Biog. Lit.” i, 200, 201. 
“Inclindsse eum (Locke) ad Socinianos, quorum paupertina semper fuit de Deo et 


mente philosophia,”—Leibnitz, Epist. ad Biesling.. 
+ I do not wish to be ungrateful for Dr. Pusey’s excellent edition of the Confes- 
sions in the Bibliotheca Patrum, with its well-selected parallel passages. 
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Kaye’s arrangement of the thoughts of Augustine’s fervid coun- 
tryman, Bestellen: in the framework of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
What dull we say of torturing the Confessions into the pigeon- 
hole of some division of shidhccaghas or classification of the hu- 
man faculties, received from the Scotch School of Mental Phi- 
losophy into the French Normal School? I shall merely try 
to present the Confessions from some general points of view 
which may open the way for sume students to a further enjoy- 
ment of sem, and bring together preliminary information 
which, so far as I know, cannot be conveniently found in any 
one Exgiish work. 


i, 


The first question which naturally arises is upon the exact 
meaning of the title. Augustine has answered it elsewhere. It 
has a double signification. Confession is the voice of adoration 
as well as penitence. This two-fold acceptation gives its signiti- 
‘ance to the Confessions. They stand alone. Others have writ- 
ten memoirs, autobiographies, religious lives; Augustine alone 
has written Confessions. 

The volume is as far as possible from being exactly a memoir. 
All that is properly auto-biographical ends with the tenth book. 
To a certain extent the author writes for himself; yet not for 
himself alone. He confesses himself to God; but he holds his 
soliloquy in such tones that men also can hear. He feels bound ° 
to this course, for he has been two years a Bishop of the Church, 
and he expects good results from it. His example will excite 
‘the heart of some not to sleep in desperation, and say Z cannot, 
but rather to waken up in the love of Thy merey, and in the 
sweetness of Thy grace.” The good are delighted to hear the 
past evils of those nn have now repented of them, not because 
they are evil, but because they have been and are not. The 
curious ear of man is not, cannot be, at his heart. But he will 
proclaim what he is. “ With a consciousness which is not doubt- 
ful, but certain and plenary, O Lord! I love Thee. Thou hast 
stricken through my heart with Thy word, and I have loved 
Thee !” 

The saintly Bishop had not lived so little in the world as to be 
ignorant of its ways. He knew that he was baring his breast to 
his own enemies, and those of the Church. The sobs which he 
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uttered at the feet of Christ; the long ery, in which he wailed 
out the sins and offences of his youth to his reconciled Father ; 
the broken words of those short sentences which seem to set 
themselves to some mystic chant at the foot of an altar; he had 
allowed the world to hear them, and the world was not likely to 
let them drop. He could bear such taunts quietly enough. But 
when they were used to weaken his authority, and discredit the 
Church, he found words at once masculine and humble. He 
answers the Donatists thus, in one of his popular discourses : 


“ Tet them say against us what they will, we will love them, 
though they will it not; we know, brethren, we know their 
tongues, for which we will not be angry with them. Be ye patient 
like us. For they see that they have nothing in their cause, and 
so turn their tongues upon us and begin to speak evil of us, much 
which they know, much which they know not. That which they 
know is our Past. Why dost thou give up the cause like a her- 
etic, and gotoman? For what am I? am I the Catholic Church ? 
We lived ill: I confess it. So much as I glory concerning God’s 
grace, so much—shall I say?—I grieve for my guilty Past. I 
would grieve were I yet in it. But what shall 1 say? do I glory? 
I cannot; for O, that I had never been such! But whatever it 
were, in the name of Christ it is past. I cry unto God in my 
weakness ; with me it is a very small thing, saith the Apostle, to 
be judged of you, or of man’s judgment; yea, I judge not mine 
own self. For I know myselt better than they know me, but 
God knows me better than I myself do.” * 


Every one is aware that Augustine, in his confessions, repeat- 
edly touches upon that kind of sin which every motive of moral 
prudence as well as of natural delicacy should lead ordinary 
people to conceal from others, or to confess with the most guarded 
generality. It is not only that between us and other men there 
is drawn a veil of flesh, through which God only has the right to 
look, and where the glance of a mortal eye inflames that wounded 
human modesty which remains in every nature that is not quite 
brutal. By such confessions we may injure our own souls, re- 
touching the faded lines of dangerous pictures, regretting, it may 
be, that we have not sinned more, and that we have lost oppor- 
tunities.t We may also do incalculable injury to others by unin- 





* Serm. 8, in Ps, xxxvi, § 19. 


+“ Recordari volo transactas fceditates meas, et carnales corruptiones anima 
mez ; non quod eas amem: sed ut amem te, Deus meus,”—Confess., ii, 1; ef. iv. 1. 
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tentional suggestions. Wh.:at shall we say of this element in Au- 
gustine’s writing ? 

His example, in his public confession, stands out almost alone 
for profit and for wonder, not for imitation. He had never been 
a profligate in the ordinary acceptation of the term. Measured 
by the standard of the word even now, much more by that of the 
society in which he lived, he might have passed without much 
censure.* It is unworthy of a writer, who I believe is usually as 
accurate as he is elegant, to speak of Augustine as the promis- 
cuous lover of the frail beauties of Carthage. More unworthy 
still is the comparison which others have instituted between 
Rousseau and the young Augustine. At the very moment when 
two men are groveling in sensual sin, there may be a distinction 
between them. The one, perhaps, feels that he is plunged in a 
hell of filth, only less dreadful than the hell of fire. The other 
loves what “the degraded soul unworthily admires.” He has a 
deliberate sympathy with his position, and with those who are 
like him. He is perfectly satistied, and thinks it is well for him 
to be here. One has fallen into the sty, the other lives in it. Of 
his guilty connection Rousseau exclaims, “ It stood me instead of 
all. The future did not touch me, or only as a prolonged pres- 
ent.” But even in the first flush of youthful passion, Augustine 
exhausts all the energy of his imagination to find language which 
may give us a conception of his misery. He was beaten as with 
burning rods of iron.t 

Correspondent to this difference between the men is the differ- 
ence of their Confessions. No man ever read the earlier portion 
of Rousseau’s without a permanent taint, or a permanent trial, 





* Thus writes one of the highest authority upon Augustine: “Talis erat, etiam 
quum ipse foris esset, ut ab eis qui erant intus, vir bonus haberi possit, in suo 
quidem genere. Adolescens habuit concubinam, quod humane permittunt leges.— 
Hac non repudiata sed erepté adamavit alteram. Verum utrique servevit conjugii 
fidem, quom probitatem hodie non temere reperias in sacerdotibus aut Abbatibus,’ 
August., tom. i. (Basil. 1569.) Erasmus Alfonso Fonsece Archiep. Toletano. [The 
references in this article are generally to that edition.] ‘In illis annis unam-habe- 
bam, sed unam tamen, ei quoque servans tori fidem.”—Confess., iv. 2. When she 
returned from Italy to Africa, vowing herself to a pure and single life, he formed, 
for a time, a second connection of the same nature, intended to be limited to the 
two years during which he was waiting for a wife. (vi. 15.) It is only right to no- 
tice the dark shadow which hangs over Augustine’s youth from such expressions ag 
those in Confess., ifi, 1; ii. 2. 
¢ Confess., iii, 1. 
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to his soul. We feel that he took an artist’s reflective pleasure 
in every line of the picture. It is the thoughtful and deliberate 
masterpiece of a libidinous imagination, On the contrary, no 
prurient women ever said of Augustine as they have been known 
to say of others in our own time, who make confessions in fash- 
ionable drawing-rooms ; “ Come and hear him. Le is so hand- 
some, and has been so wicked, and will tell us all about it.” 
There is a coldness and a whiteness as of winter snow over the 
crater of the extinct volcano. There is a reserve in all that effu- 
sion. The style is without that affected periphrastic delicacy 
which is essentially indelicate. His heart might be ulcerated, 
and leave trailing drops of blood; he is determined that no sen- 
timental sighs shall be heaved over the parting scene between his 
mistress and himself. The mother of Adeodatus walks, veiled 
and spectral, a memory without a name, from her sixteen years 
of shame, into the presence of God, with a sigh of penitence and 
a prayer of hope. The most brutal lines that Byron ever wrote 
—it is saying much—are those in which he attributes to the Con- 
fessions the power of awakening an envy of the youthful trans- 
gressions of the saintly Bishop.* 

If Augustine’s temperament was naturally deep and passionate, 
his Confessions present to us the spectacle of such a nature turn- 
ing to God with all its depth and all its passion. We can detect 
in many religious biographies that the mere physical cooling of 
the bubbling caldron of sensuality passes for conversion ; or the 
passive fear of the consequences of sin presents a maimed gift to 
God. God forbid that we should scorn or depreciate any motive 
which brings back a sinner to his Father. We must only main- 
tain that they were not such processes, as figure almost exclu- 
sively in modern religious biographies, which won Augustine to 
Christ, and that the oblation which he made was richer and more 
complete in consequence. It was his favorite doctrine that the 





* “ Sermons he read, and lectures he endured, 

And homilies, and lives of all the saints ; 

To Jerome and to Chrysostom inured, 
He did not take such studies for restraints, 

But how faith is acquired, and then insured, 
So well not one of the aforesaid paints 

As Saint Augustine in his fine Confessions, 

Which make the reader envy his transgression, 


“This, too, was a sealed book to little Juan.” 
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passions and affections of our nature were not intended to be 
eradicated by grace, but turned to their proper objects.* We 
may say of the Confessions that they are the most vivid illus- 
tration which post-Apostolic Christianity has produced of Bishop 
Butler’s Sermons upon the Love of God. What have we there 
but the spectacle of a human heart “ referring itself implicitly to 
God, and casting itself entirely upon Him, its whole attention 
of life being to obey His commands, and its highest enjoyment 
arising from the contemplation of His character and its relation 
to Him, from a consciousness of His favor and approbation, and 
from the exercise of those affections towards Him which cannot 
but be raised from Tis presence ?” 

I must now refer to those points of personal character which 
we can very distinctly trace in these pages. Augustine was 
naturally ambitious to excel in all things. Te aspired to poet- 
ical as well as rhetorical distinction, and was possessed with an 
ungovernable desire to obtain a theatrical prize poem. — Ilis filial 
love is beautiful. All ages have loved to see him listening with 
Monica to Ambrose, at Milan, or smiling gently at the frngal fare 
which she provided for his birthday feast on that soft November 
day in the meadow of Cassiciacum.t Above all they stand 
before us as they have been represented by the pencil of Ary 
Scheffer, in the garden at Ostia, “in sight of asea lit up by « 
thonsand fires, and under a sky without a cloud,”+ enjoying some 
of those moments, even upon earth, from which we know that if 
eternal life were but their prolongation, it would be an entering 
into the joy of the Lord. This filial love may be read, not only 
in the fuller delineations which he delights to give, and in the de- 
scription of his grief for her loss, but in a hundred minute tonches.§ 
His parental love is equally touching. It would be almost saeri- 





* Augustine enforces this very beautifully by the example of St. Paul and of our 
Lord, De. Civ. D., xiv. 9. Cf. “ As we cannot remove from this earth, or change 
our general business on it, so neither can we alter our real nature. Religion does 
not demand new affections, but only claims the direction of those you already have, 
those affections you already feel.”—Butler. Upon the Love of God. Sermon xiii. 

+ De Ordine. Lib. ii., Tom. i. 471. De Beata Vita, Ibid. 498. 

$ See an eloquent passage in M de Broglie, L’Eglise et ’Empire Romain, Part iii, 
Tom. ii., 188-197. 

§ E. gr. “Et mentitus sum matri et illi matri, et evasi,” v.8. “Meum quiddam 
puerile, quod labebatur in fletus, juvenili voce cordis tacebat . . . . constringebam 
fluxum moeroris ... . . rursu-que impetu suo ferebatur non usque ad eruptionem 
lacrimarum .... . . sed ego sciebam quid corde premerem.”—Confess., ix. 12. 
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lege to translate those words, which might form a yet nobler epi- 
taph for a Christian father to place over his child than the lines 
from Dryden’s Eleonora, which Burke had engraved over the 
only son who gave promise of so much virtue and so much 
genius.* The critics have adduced as a parallel Quintilian’s 
celebrated Procemium to the fifth book of the Institutes. If, 
in reading that finished production, we are sometimes reminded 
of Tickell’s lines— 


“Grief unaffected suits but ill with art, 
Or flowing numbers with a bleeding heart,”— 


if the warmth of our emotion is chilled by the rhetorical tricks 
and the theatric adjuration, there is undoubtedly an undertone 
of true pathos which is exquisitely affecting. But the words of 
Augustine need no critic. He who is unmoved by them wants 
not so much a critical judgment as a human heart. His suscep- 
tible nature was especially formed for friendship. In the one in- 
terval of leisure in his busy life, at the villa of Cassiciacum, lent 
him by Verecundus during the months between his conversion 
and his baptism, he is surrounded by a group of African friends, 
who have foliowed him from Tagaste, Madaura, Hippo and Car- 
thage. One of these, Romanianus, was of higher rank than the 
rest. In addressing one of his books to him, Augustine incident- 
ally gives us a notion of the life and aims of a fine gentleman of 
the fourth century. The fine gentleman presented the public 
with shows of wild beasts and other unusual spectacles. He lived 
at a great rate, keeping almost open house. He was expected to 
build largely, especially baths with tesselated pavements. His 
reward was popular applause. If he succeeded in his appeal to 
the affections of the people; if his agents were so honest and 
capable that he did not become bankrupt; he was received in 
the theater with a roar of welcome. His statue was set up, not 
only in the city, but in the neighboring towns. He was hailed 
as “ liberallissimus, mundissimus, humanissimus, fortunatissimus.” 
Augustine’s relation with Romanianus, Alypius, Licentius, and 
others, proves that he possessed that undefinable thing called in- 
fluence, which Archbishop Whately proposed to call effluence, 
which acts upon men’s natures through some intangible medium 
quite distinct from an appeal to their logical faculties. 





* “Cito de terra abstulisti vitam ejus, et securior eum recordor, non timens quid 
quam pueritis, nec adolescentiz, nec omnino homini illi.”—Confess., ix. 6, 
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There are many passages in the Confessions, and in his other 
writings, which reveal to us even the physical temperament of 
the man. Born under the intense light of an African sky, com- 
pared with which the very suns of Italy are pale; used to gaze 
forward where the sight is not limited by the dimness of the me- 
dium, but by the weakness of the organ, he speaks of his love ot 
light, ‘the queen of colors, washing round all things which we 
see with its perpetual and multitudinous flow,” and connects it 
with one of the grandest movements in the literature of the world. 
Habituated to view from the coast the Mediterranean clothed in 
a many-colored vesture, with shooting green of every tint, some- 
times deepening into purple, more often like a blue band drowned 
in a vermilion sky of evening or morning, he can paint at times 
in colors like those of Ruskin.* His comparisons are 4requently 
drawn from light; it is to him the very luxury of existence.t 
He possesses the picturesque feeling and touch which are so pe- 
culiarly modern. His account of a fight between two cocks is 
colored and animated.t The loving and minute subtlety with 
which he transfers mental impressions to nature reminds us at 
times of the latest school of poetry among ourselves.§ His other 
senses were equally keen and susceptible. Of scents, indeed, he 
says that he does not refuse them when present, nor miss them 
when absent ; confessing, however, “fortasse fallor.” A passage 
in his chapter on Memory shows us that he anticipated the subtle 
beauty of Shelley’s lines— 

“Odors, when sweet violets die, 
Live within the memory.” | 


The repairs of the table—as Dr. Johnson called them in language 
strikingly like Augustine’s—had for him, as he tells us, a fasci- 





* «Tn ipsius quoque maris tam grandi spectaculo, quum sese diversis colonibus 
induat velut vestibus et aliquando viride atque hoc multis modis, aliquando purpu- 
reum, aliquando ceruleum.”—De Civ. Dei, xxii. 24. 

+ “ Proptur hee volunt vivere.”—De Lib. Arb. ii, 18, Tom. i. 656. “ Ad quietis 
ipsius penetrale cujus jam luce mens eorum velut in longinquo radiante perstrin- 
gitur pervenire non possunt. Dorsum enim habebam ad lumen et ad ea que illumi- 
nantur faciem; unde ipsa facies mea, qua illuminata cernebam non illuminabatur.” 
—Confess., iv. 16, 

} “In eisdem gallis erat videre intenta projectius capita, inflatas comas, vehementes 
CONS: cs et in omni motu animalium ratione expertium nihil non decorum,”— 
De Ordine. 

§ EZ. gr. “ Lunam nocturnas tenebras solantem.”—In Psalm xcix. 5, p. 1112. 

} “ Sicut odor, dum transit et evanescit in ventos, olfactum afficit, unde trajicit in 
memoriam imaginem sui, quam reminiscendo repetamus.”—Confess., x. 9. 
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nation with which he sometimes reproached himself.* His sense 
of hearing was evidently acute aid delicate. As he lies awake 
at Cassiciacum, he hears the sound of water trickling into the 
baths, making an uneven sound as it runs over the pebbles, from 
the accumulation here and there of the autumnal leaves. This 
leads to the chief subject of one of his most interesting discus- 
sions.t Religious men, who religiously love choral services, have 
no reason to be angry with those who warn them against possible 
dangers and excesses. Sueh warnings may be found in quarters 
where by some they would be least expected. For instance, “ In 
reference to singing, I fluctuate between the danger of being 
varried away by the pleasure of taste, and the personal experience 
which I have of the profit of the practice. I am inclined rather 
to approve of the practice of singing in church; not, however, 
giving an opinion which I might not conceivably retract. Yet 
when it happens to me to be moved by the musical modulation 
more than by the thing which is sung, I confess that I sin gravely, 


and that I had rather not hear the voice that sings.” { It is sin- 





*«<Crapula autem nonnumquam surrepit servo tuo. Reficimus quotidianas ruinas 
corporis edendo et bibendo.”—Confess., v. 31. A furious controversy, which made 
much noise in its day, arose upon the signification of the word crapula, in which a 
phvsician Petit, Bayle, and others, took part. See Flottes, ‘‘ Etudes sur Saint Au- 
gustine,” pp. 149-153. It is to be remarked that Augustine’s Christian common 
sense preserved him from the Manichean extravagance which afterwards found some- 
thing degrading to the saintly character in the use of animal food. Gérr-s lays it 
down as a law of saintship, that :n its higher manifestations it gives up flesh-meat, 
and lives upon vegetables, milk and honey. We know from Posidonius that. the 
Bishop of Hippo had meat upon his table, some days in the week at least. He himself 
says, “ Non ego immunditiam obsonii timeo, sed immunditiam cupiditatis.”—Con- 
fess., x. 31. 

+ De Ordine, i. 3, Tom. i. 459-462. 

¢ Confess., x. 33. Instrumental music was long in finding its way into churches, 
“ Musical instruments rather excite the mind to pleasure than tend to form good dis- 
positions within it. Inthe Old Testament such instruments were used, partly be- 
cause the people were more cold and carnal—stimulated by such things even as 
they were stimulated by earthly promises; partly because these material ol jects 
had a figurative signification. ecclesia non utitur organis, ne Judaizare videatur. 
D. Thome. Summa Theologie cum Commentariis Cojetan. Queestio, xiii, Art. ii, 
Vol. iii., pp. 228-230. Cujetan mentions the curious fact that instrumental music is 
not permitted when the Pope officiates in person, We may well be thankful that, 
in the noble language of our own Milton, in our cathedrals and churches *‘ the sol- 
emn and divine harmonies of music are heard whilst the skillful organist plies his 
grave and fancied descant in lofty fugues.” It would be well for some of the young 
gentlemen who sneer “ at the intellectual coldness of the Anglican service,” to read 
the Confessions, x. 33. 
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gular to find this jealousy of harmony in religions services, when 
we remember the sweet and consolatory tears for his lost Adeo- 
datus which were drawn from him by the hymns of Ambrose,* 
composed to soothe and occupy the people during their watches 
with their Bishop, at the time of the persecution of Justina. 
There are some men who are so constituted that beauty of every 
kind is not to them a distraction or a recreation. The light of a 
spring day, the blue range of the mountains, the vast soft white- 
ness of’ the breaking waves, fill them with a sensation which is 
not unmingled with suffering. The greater the beauty which 
they see, tle more it leaves them unsatisfied and full of longing. 
Augustine was one of these men. If they frame to themselves a 
theory of Art and Beauty, it will be like his and Plato’s.+ 


II. 

To understand and enjoy Augustine’s writings in general, and 
more especially his Confessions, we must eases something of the 
Roman-African life and thought of that day. 

The normal state of the descendants of the Roman settlers in 
Africa t was—as M. Saint-Mare Girardin has well shown—that 
which has been reproduced in modern Algeria; small groups of 
civilized men, surrounded by barbarous nomads. In such a state 
of society, complicated relations arise between the two parties. 
Occasionally the barbarian is molded and elevated by his neigh- 
bor. Roman letters and education filtered into the Phoenician 
and Numidian villages, and a succession of orators and legists 
was produced by the natives of Africa. The more usual relations 
between the tribesmen and the colonists were of a much humbler 
kind, founded upon mutual convenience. In one of those inter- 
esting letters,$ which testify to the masculine good sense of Au- 





* Confess., ix. 6. 

+ “ Pulchra trajecta per animas in manus artificiosas ab illa pulchritudine veniunt, 
quee super animas est.”—-Confess., x. 384; ef. xi. 5. 

+ It will be remembered that Sallust received from Cesar the government of Nu- 
midia. The historian did not practice the lessons which he inculeates so eloquently. 
His splendid mansion and gardens, still so frequently visited at Rome, were built and 
beautified by money extorted from Hippo, Tagaste, and other African towns, In 
the Jugurthine war of Sallust there is a description of Africa, in which the name 
of Hippo oceurs 
§ The worthy Publicola’s cases of conscience are of this kind—Is it not sinful to 
make a compact with barbarians, when they swear by false gods? Is it not sinful 
to partake of grain or oil of which an offering has been made to a devil? Whether 
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gustine, it comes out that the native tribes frequently acted as 
conveyers of merchandise, conductors of caravans, and guardians 
of harvests. Compacts were entered into between them, sealed 
by oaths, which often caused scruples to timid Christians. 

The civilized life of Atrica is more directly connected with our 
subject. “ The long and narrow tract of African coast was filled 
with frequent monuments of Roman art and magnificence, and 
the respective degrees of improvement might be accurately meas- 
ured by the distance from Carthage and the Mediterranean.” 
One fact impresses us with the highest sense of the fertility of the 
district, and of the industry of the people. Thickly populated 
as it was, it exported vast quantities of wheat ; and after provid- 
ing abundantly for home consumption, sent the bread-stuffs which 
mainly supplied the vast population of Rome. This civilized 
life of Africa found its center at Carthage—the Rome of Africa, 
as it was frequently called. It has been observed by M. Ville- 
main, if I remember right, that we think of no other Carthage 
than that of Hannibal. But Carthage, from the period of its 
new foundation under Augustus (A. D. 29), was essentially a 
Roman city. On its topography and scenery we need not dwell. 
The undecaying framework of nature, common to the Punic with 
the Roman city, has been described in M. Flaubert’s Salammbo.* 
Those unwholesome and libidinous pages are occasionally re- 
deemed by the antiquarian learning and accurate observation 
of the scholar, the traveler, and the devotee of realism in ro- 
mance. Carthage was the child of Roman genius in its grandest 





a Christian may use wood from a consecrated grove? Whether he may drink from a 
tank in a deserted temple? On the question of the lawfulness of using arms in the 
Gospel dispensation, it is hard to believe that the bishop wrote without a smile. 
“Perhaps Christians had better keep hornless oxen, and have houses without win- 
dows, for fear some one should be killed. If a Christian is not to drink of streams 
which have been polluted by idolatry, he had better give up breathing—for the 
incense of heathen rites is taken up by the winds.”—-Tom. ii. 705. 

* Perhaps the following bit of description may assist us in giving the color to 
some of the scenes of Augustine’s earlier life. ‘The waves glittered round Car- 
thage, for the moon shone at, once upon the mountain-locked gulf and the lake of 
Tunis, where the phenicopteri formed long red lines among the sand banks, while 
beyond, under the catacombs, the great salt lagoon glimmered like a plate of silver. 
The vault of the blue heaven lost itself in the horizon, on the one side in the white 
powdered dust of the plain, on the other in the fine silver mists of the sea. On the 
summit of the Acropolis, the pyramidal cypresses swayed and murmured like the 
regular waves which flapped slowly the whole length of the mole.” 
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hour. It was described as a most glorious city. Its streets, glit- 
tering with gold and gay with marbles, ran in long parallel lines. 
It possessed numerous schools, and affected to rival Rome as a 
creator of Latin literature.* The old Punic passion for com- 
merce appeared to revive upon its ancient soil. Countless ships 
pressed into the one great port of a havenless sea. If Christ- 
ianity had spread with singular rapidity over the surface, it does 
not seem to have sunk into the heart of society. The sunshine 
and fertility of the country were bitterly contrasted with the 
character of the inhabitants. The ancient reproach of the Punic 
faith sank into insignificance compared with the shameless exhi- 
bition of vices which humanity abhors. The garb of religion 
was the signal for outbursts of derision and hatred.t Significant 
passages in Augustine’s letters prove that the clergy themselves 
were far from immaculate. 

One result of the Roman character of African society and edu- 
cation upon Augustine’s intellectual history and theological ac- 
quirements is too important to be omitted. At neither period of 
its history was there any tincture of Hellenism in the population 
or culture of Carthage. It will be remembered, by every reader 
ot the Confessions, how Augustine as a boy hated Greek ; how 
the difficulty of learning a foreign language sprinkled with gall 
the sweetness of the glorious Grecian poems, which a nature like 
his was so capable of enjoying. This may be a conyenient place 
for considering the question of Augustine’s Greek scholarship, 
which has been so severely discussed. 

An eminent prelate of the Irish chureh is said to have been in 
the habit of stating that, had St. Augustine applied to him for 
orders, he must have been rejected for ignorance of Greek. Pos- 
sibly there may have been among the clergy of his Grace some 
who were far from being the saint’s equals even in this respect. 
He may, indeed, have been unable to understand thoroughly por- 
tions of the Greek ecclesiastical writers. He used translations 
of Plato.t The accurate Clausen sums up the evidence on this 
subject as follows :— 





* “Tus tante urbes Latinarum literarum artifices, Roma atque Carthago.”—Au- 
gust. Epist. ed Dioscorum, Tom, ii, 257. 

+ See quotations in Gibbon, chapter xxxiii, notes 88, 89,40, Gurges morum 
Carthaginensium.—Confess., iii. 7, 
} Confess, viii. 2. 
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“Tn these observations and corrections of the Latin translation 
of the Scriptures, if we make some grains of allowance, it is in- 
disputable that Augustine attained the truth. If Iam right, he 
is so far from being chargeable with gross ignorance of Greek, ay 
that he should be considered fairly instructed in grammar, and a 
subtle distinguisher of words. But it is evident that this knowl- 
edge, which “does not go beyond the elements, is insufticient for a 
thorough comprehension of Greek books, and much more for 
those in the Hellenistic dialect, which have forms of words, 
notions, and constructions, peculiar to themselves.” + 


Among the sights of Carthage, there was one of peculiar fasci- 
nation to the memeptiile boy. I single it out, because it will nat- 
urally lead us to Augustine’s judgment upon the study of clas- 
sical antiquity. The spectacles of the Latin theater in Carthage 
were numerous and splendid. They furnished fuel for the unquiet 
fire of his soul, scenes which haunted his imagination, and pas- 
sages which he loved himself to declaim. The Christian Church, 
it need hardly be observed, abhorred the Pagan theater. The 
idolatrous rites, the lascivious attitudes, the gladiatorial shows, 
which were its inseparable accompaniments, were equally opposed 
to the dogmatic Monotheism, to the pouty, and to the mercy of 
the Gospel. The very fact of a man’s habitual absence from the 
theatre afforded presumptive proof that he was a Christian.t In 
his Confessions, Augustine goes more deeply to the root of the 
matter. Supposing obscenity and idolatry to be banished from 
the stage, and taking it at its best estate, are its effects morally 
wholesome? Is it good that the passive emotions should be ex- 





*“ Augustinus extitit ut alii, Ebrae ac Grece lingue ignarus.”—Walch, Bibl. 
Patrist, p. 352. ‘“ Imperitus non tantum Hebraice sed etiam Grace lingue, ipsos 
fontes adire non potuit, sed solam fere translationem Latinam explicare conatus 
est.”--Rosenmiiller, Hist. Interpret. iii. 40. 

+ Clausen’s chapter on Augustine’s knowledge of Greek contains an analysis of 
all the Greek words correctly treated by him. Augustine gives the derivation of 
several terms, and discriminates accurately between several others. He corrects 
the ancient Latin translation of the Ixx, in thirty places, and of the New Testament 
at least three times, (John viii 25, xviii. 87: Romans, i. 3.—Clausen, August. S, 
Script. Interpres., pp. 30-40). To this it may be added that when Marcellinus con- 
sults him on some difficulties in the Psalms, he speaks of not having the Greek of 
all the Psalter at hand, but of referring to one portion, and finding that it agreed 
with the Latin.—Epist. lix. ad Marcellinum, Tom. ii, 294. 

¢ Spectacula non visitas, says Cecilian in his invective against the Christians.— 
Min. Fel. Octavius, cap. ii, See also de Broglie’s L’Eglise et Empire, Part ii. 
Vol. i, 2. 
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cited, when no active exertion is intended to follow, * when the 
very intensity of the emotion is a delicate luxury whose end is 
itself? . Augustine seems to doubt it. + 

Ilis early education was that of a rhetorician of the day. Tle 
practice was to make the boy render into fluent Latin prose that 
which he had read in Latin verse. Few rhetorical exercises could 
be devised so likely to give copiousness of vocabulary and readi- 
ness of expression. Ile is early successful in the school of rhet- 
oric, goes from Tagaste to Carthage, is disgusted with it, thinks 
of Rome, and dedicates to Hierius his lost work, De Pulchro et 
Apto. From Carthage he had been driven by the wickedness of 
the wild students. At Rome, he recoils from the stories of their 
meanness. It appears that it was a common trick among them 
to take out a course from one professor, shirk payment, and go 
off in another body to another teacher. Ile is proud of being 
sent to Milan, by public conveyance, as a traveler at the public 
expense, with a salary from the State as well as private pay. 
This post was procured for him by the kindness of Manichean 
friends. Gibbon has sneered at the professional acquirements of 
Augustine, But surely he gave a proof of his power as an orator 
who persuaded the fierce population of a town in Mauritania to 
give up those murderous caterve, compared with which the 
faction fights of the ‘Two-year Olds” in Tipperary were mild 
indeed. And the man must be admitted to know something of 
an art who has written a treatise upon it, which has not been su- 
perseded after fourteen lundred years. To Dioscorus he might 
write with irritation, “ Oratoris libros, et quae sunt de oratore 
omnia preetermisi.” Yet the rhetorical knowledge, acquired by 
many years of indefatigable toil, is packed into the fourth book 
of the treatise on Christian doctrine. Has the Christian Church 
any more valuable manual on the subject ? 

The touching story of Victorinus,t who was himself also an 
African, shows how important a career was open to the rheto- 
rician of the day. The teacher of nobles and senators might as- 
pire to the honor of a statue. His position was like that of the 





* “Non enim ad subveniendum provocatur auditor, sed tantum ad dolendum invi- 
tatur.”—Confess., iii. 2. 

+ Perhaps he vacillates for a moment towards a more favorable view, “ Ergo 
amentur dolores aliquando, sed cave immunditiam, anima mea.” 
t Confess., viii. 2. 
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contemporary Sophist in the eastern portion of the Roman em- 
pire, if we make some allowance for the extravagance of the later 
Greek provincial spirit—not, perhaps, posing himself, be-ringed, 
crowned, and jeweled, before admiring crowds, holding his rhet- 
orical jousts from city to city; but courted, feasted and patron- 
ized. True oratory is the strong expression of the freeman’s 
thought, and is extinguished with the extinction of liberty. 
There remains nothing but the declaimer. Augustine’s taste in 
rhetoric may have been vitiated, at least as to verbal details. No 
man can escape with perfect impunity from the spirit of his times. 
The very fountain of the intellectual life is tinged by our birth- 
place and earliest associations. It tells for something in an orator’s 
life that he is born in Ireland, or in Africa, the Ireland of Rome. 
But Augustine’s taste from the earliest period was for that which 
was solid. He thirsted for the wine of truth, and the beauty or 
livery of the cup-bearer was nothing to him. He had longed to 
hear the great popular preacher of the Manicheans, Faustus ; 
but he soon found that the graceful orator, who could say what- 
ever he pleased, had little or nothing to say. Faustus had but a 
scanty stock-in-trade—a few orations of Cicero, a very few books 
of Seneca, some poets, and the narrow literature of his own sect. 
However skillfully handled by a practiced speaker, not much 
eould be made of such poor materials. Augustine soon knew at 
what price to value these embroidered inanities. When he hears 
Ambrose at Milan, he detects at once the ring of the true metal.* 
He carried with him into his judgments upon the Christian pulpit 
the same masculine discrimination. The grease-pastry style of 
rhetoric, + so characteristic of provincialism in all ages, was his 
abhorrence. He illustrates this by admirable images in the fourth 
book of the treatise upon Christian doctrine. The strong man in 
the battle may possibly use a golden-hilted and jeweled sword; 
but it is because it is a sword, not because it is embossed. Elo- 
quence is a rapid stream, and sweeps along flowers of speech, if 
they come in its way ; but does not go out of its course to find 
them. <A key of gold is useless, if it will not open the lock to 
which it is applied. The florid redundancy indulged in, once at 











* Confess., v. 13. “ Delectabar suavitate sermonis, quamquam eruditioris, minus 
tamen hilarescentis atque mulcentis quam Fausti erat, quod attinet ad dicendi 
modum.” 

+ Adipata, Cic. De Oratore. 
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least by his countryman, Cyprian, the Taylor of Africa, is but 
faintly excused.* With regard to minor points, the young Afri- 
can professor of rhetoric was accused at Rome and Milan of pro- 
vincial pronunciation of many words. He did not altogether 
escape the charge of occasional solecism; but, as he adds, with 
an amusing touch of unconscious vanity, only from those who, 
like a dillettante of his acquaintance, argued with plausibility 
that Cicero himself had committed errors in this kind. But, no 
doubt, these minor blemishes were more than redeemed by the 
subtle tenderness and thoughtfulness peculiar to himself. The 
misfortune of provincialism is not altogether unmixed. The 
African style was evidently characterized by bold, incisive 
phrases. Under that burning sky, the Roman language seemed 
to lose something of its massiveness, and to acquire, in return, a 
speculative subtlety, which reminds us at times of the Greek 
ecclesiastical writers. As a preacher, it is evident that his powers 
were very great. THe could charm alike the clergy of Carthage 
and the fishers of Hippo, and move a ferocious audience—first, 
to the burst of applause which were not unusual in churches, and 
then to abundant tears. Cold criticism of his style, as such, is 
scarcely permissible. He had no time for classic finish, for per- 
fection of form. Every drop of time cost him so dear. The 
author of the apostrophe to Light is scarcely inferior to the great- 
est orator of any age.t He possessed that severe moral restraint 
which is often artistically at one with the most delicate taste. In 
describing the death of an early friend at Tagaste, he uses a 
phrase of questionable propriety, { apparently rather for effect 
than as an accurate exponent of his emotions. He is resolved 
that no taint of self shall rest upon his heart’s offering.to God, 
and the expression finds a place in the Retractations. 

From Augustine’s views upon rhetoric, we may pass by no un- 
natural transition to his judgment upon Pagan antiquity gen- 





* “ Ait ergo quodam loco” [Cyprian ad Donat, Ep. i.] ‘“ Petamus hance sedem ; 
dant secessum icina secreta, dum erratici palmitum lapsus pendulis nexibus per arun- 
dines baiulas repunt, viteum porticum frondea tecta fecerunt.” “ Non dicuntur ista 
nisi mirabiliter adfluentissima fecunditate facundie, set profusione nimia gravitati 
displicent.”—-De Doct., iv. 14. The reader will be reminded of South’s caustic al- 
lusion to Taylor in one of his sermons. 

+ Confess., x. 34. 

t Ibid. iv. 6. ‘“ Que mihi quasi declamatio levis quam gravis confessio videtur.” 
—Retract., lib. it. 6. 
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erally. In an age like that in which he lived, it is evident that 
classical literature must have been estimated differently, not only 
by different minds, but by the same minds from different points 
of view. Literature and philosophy are so estimated in our day. 
In a Church so dogmatic¢ as Rome, we find Newman praising and 
De Maistre abominating Lord Bacon. In the fourth century 
Paganism was yet standing. The heart of the tree, indeed, was 
dead, but, as may sometimes be observed in trees, the vitality had 
gone from the center to the circumference, and the tenacious bark 
communicated with still living fibres at the root. In the Eastern 
Church, classical literature was indulgently treated from the be- 
ginning by the Christian fathers. Its philosophers were looked 
upon by some among them as the prophets of human reason. In 
the West, there was more hesitation upon the subject. “The 
Apostle had been at Athens,” exclaims Tertullian, almost fiercely, 
“and knew human wisdom by meeting it. What have Athens 
and Jerusalem in common? Let them look to it, who have 
brought in a Stoic, a Platonic, or a dialectic Christianity.” On 
the other hand Arnobius confidently appeals to Plato. 
Augustine’s mature and definite judgment on heathen philoso- 
phy is not difficult to gather, in spite of some apparent inconsis- 
tencies of expression. The Gospel did not come to destroy the 
law, but to fulfill it. Nor did it come to destroy the crude fruit 
of human wisdom, but to form and mellow it. He never grounded 
faith upon a universal skepticism. Opposed as Aristotle and 
Plato might seem to be, he believed that one consistent mass had 
been strained out by the cautious wisdom of successive ages. Of 
Cicero and Plato he speaks with almost unvarying respect. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? In the wonderful providence of 
God, the first little flame of Divine love had been kindled in his 
heart by them, though the odor and the blaze were from the un- 
guents of Holy Scripture.* To the Hortensius of Cicero he owed 
the first prelude to his conversion, the first initiation into those 
high problems which are the intellectual principles of the spiritual 
life. The tremulous impulse which it imparted to his spirit may 


* This is his language to Romanianus, “ Nunquam cessavimus inhiantes in philo- 
sophiam. .... Nondum aderat ea flamma, que summa nos arreptura erat, cum ecce 
tibi libri quidam pleni bonas res Arabices ubi exhalarunt in nos, ubi illi flammule 
instillarunt pretiosissimi unguenti guttas paucissimas, ineredibile, Romaniane, in- 
credibile, et ultra quod fortasse de me, et tu credis, etiam mihi ipso de meipso 
ineredibile incendium concitarunt,”—-C, Acad., lib. ii, 2, Tom. i, 425, 
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be compared to the motion of the spray that hangs over the cat- 
aract before it is touched by the waters. With Plato, I suppose 
that it may be looked upon as certain that he was never profoundly 
acquainted, that le had read but little of his works, and that 
little in Latin translation. Yet, predestined Platonist as he was, 
he seized upon the lofty Theisin of the Timeeus, upon the high 
morality of the Euthyphon, upon the doctrines of Ideas, and with 
the instinct of genius thinking out these principles to their con- 
clusion, gave that Platonic mold to Christian thought which it 
has never lost. “ Quicquid dicitur in Platone, vivit in Augus- 
tino.” To him we owe that noble passage which forever puts to 
shame the faithlessness of those who in this, or in any other age, 
have considered human learning a curse or a superfluity outside 
the Church. The passage to which I refer* is the more remark- 
able when we remember that the treatise in which it occurs was 
written, in part, to combat the passion for secular learning, dan- 
gerous in that day, which prevailed among a section of the Afri- 
can clergy. t 

Turning from philosophy to literature, we find that Augustine 
had scruples as to his fondness for Terence and Virgil. In refer- 
ence to Terence, this can easily be accounted for. His lines were 
much used to afford ground-colors for the rhetorical style, and 
the Christian Bishop had learned to despise those retail dealers 
in words.{ There are also obscene passages in his plays. Indeed, 
his very connection with the stage was a strong objection to him 
in Augustine’s judgment. He could not forget the voluptuous 
excitement throbbing in the very air, the sanguinary fanaticism 
of the circus, which he describes with so masterly a touch in the 


case of Alypius.§ Wherever the Latin language was spoken, 


the writings of Virgil had acquired a popularity which at first 
sight seems unaccountable. Such exquisite finish, such curious 





* De Doctrina Christ., ii, 28-31, 40, 

+ This view is quite consistent with the fact that after he was called to the epis 
copate he had no further time for such studies, and even used very severe language 
occasionally when he saw danger of excess in that direction. “ Innumerabiles fab- 
ule poetarum, oratorum inflata et expolita. . . . mendacia, philosophorum garrule 
argutie .... posteaquam mihi curarum ecclesie sarcina imposita est, omnes ille 
delice fugere de manibus,.”—-Epistola Memorio, exxxi., Tom. ii. 647. 

¢ Venditorem verborum.—Confess.. ix. 5. Nundinis loquacitatis, ix. 2. 

§ Ibid iii. 8. Even in reference to Terence, he will not aceuse those words which 
are elect and precious vessels, but that wine of devils which we are given to quaff 
in them.—i, 16. 
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felicity, requires culture to be appreciated. Yet lines of Virgil 
are scrawled on the poorest tombs among the catacombs, and 
scratched upon the walls of Pompeii by the hands of the lowest 
of the people. I leave it to others to discover reasons for this 
popularity, of which I am ignorant. For my part, I am content 
to find the cause in that subjectivity with which he is sometimes 
reproached, in that pathetic tenderness which, as has been well 
said, makes Virgil the first of the moderns. The people excuse 
refinement when it is pathetic. They pardon the finish of the 
line, when they can still see that it is written by one whose eyes 
were moistened with a tear. To this peculiarity of Virgil’s 
genius no more delicate tribute has ever been paid than the sweet 
and burning tears shed by the passionate and imaginative boy, 
and for which the Bishop so bitterly reproached himself, ‘“ Tan- 
tillus puer et tantus peccator.” To estimate fully the enchant- 
ment which Virgil exercised over Augustine, we must turn to 
those treatises of his which fill up a gap in the Confessions, the 
works against the Academies, On Order, and Concerning the 
Blessed Life. After his memorable conversion, and resignation 
of his professorship, his friend Verecundus kindly lent lim his 
villa at Cassiciacum. There he retired fur some months to pre- 
pare himself for his baptism, accompanied by Monica, by the son 
whom he was so soon to lose, and by a select circle of African 
friends, by Alypius, Navigius his brother, Trygetius, Lastidianus, 
Xusticus, and Licentius, the poetical son of Romanianus. There, 
in the evening generally, after their letters were written, and the 
superintendence of the farm completed for the day, the party dis- 
cussed philosophical questions, such as the power of wisdom to 
g ve certainty, happiness, order. <A singular freedom and _tole- 
ration breathed through the conferences of these delightful days. 
Of one of the party, at least 





Licentius, in whose subjective and 
melancholy strain there is an undertone which reminds us of the 
poetry of our own day—we know that even many years later he 
was not distinctively a Christian. Among the company there 
was not a single ecclesiastic to precipitate the work. Cassicia- 
cum* was situated in a country of lakes and hills, upon the first 





+ Local tradition identifies Cassiviacum with Cassago, a village about eight 
leagues north-east of Milan. The oldest. authority for this is. however, a note in 
a parish registry, stating, memoria procitum esse, that Augustine had sojourned in 
the place. Manzoni gives strong etymological reasons against the substitution of 
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stage of the Alps on the side of Lombardy. In that fair spot, 
“full of the serenity of the Italian sky, and the verdure of the 
valleys of Switzerland,” the time passed away in a quiet and 
uneventful happiness. In the narrative of these months at Cassi- 
ciacum, Virgil is repeatedly mentioned. Upon the lower Alpine 
slopes— 
‘Beneath them spread like a green sea 

The waveless plain of Lombardy, 

Bounded by the vaporous air, 

Islanded by cities fair,” 


in the meadow-lawn of the farm of Verecundus, during one of 
those summer days, which seem to give light and clearness to the 
intellect as well as to the eye, or in the soft winter sunshine, the 
cadence of Virgil’s lines seem to mingle with the household cares 
of the little group, with Monica’s gentle house-work, and the 
lowing of the oxen. In our age of business and distraction, we 
are tempted to ask, with the poet— 
““What- shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise ?” 
We feel that— ‘ 
“Too fast we live, too much are tried, 
Too harassed to attain” 


the “sweet calm” or “luminous clearness” of the thinkers of old. 
We cannot help envying Augustine his seclusion at Cassiciacum. 





ago for iacum, Besides this, the view from Cassago is common-place, and by no 
means agrees with Augustine’s indications. On the contrary, Casciago, another 
Lombard town, in the opinion of Manzoni and Cossa presents no etymological ob- 
jection. “It is situated ou a prominence at the foot of a group of hills. On its 
western horizon is Monte Rosa, and the line of the Alps to their junction with the 
Apennines, To the south-east, a vast opening in which sight is lost; to the east 
and north-east, the mountains of Bergamasqui and of the lake of Como; within 
this magnificent frame-work, a part of the Lago Maggiore, four other small lakes 
nearer ; further off, the entire plain, like the hills, sowed with villas, towns and vil- 
lages, several of which at least must have existed in the time of Augustine.” An- 
other circumstance is mentioned of much importance in deciding the question. A 
Casciago there is a little torrent which is frequently dry, but which has enough 
water in autumn to justify the silicibus irruens of Augustine, and which in one 
place is pent up between two rocks, so as to admit of being described as angustiis 
canalis intertrusa. There is also a small valley falling off into a slope, and covered 
with a meadow, which agrees exactly with the words, ad pratum descendere, in pra- 
tuli propingua descendere. But at Cassago there is no running water at any season 
See Manzoni’s letter to M. Poujoulat upon the locality of Cassiciaeum, 
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Yet let us remember that it was redeemed afterwards by toils 
that ended with one of the busiest of human lives. To him, at 
least, the retreat was not one of idleness. Ile wished deliber- 
ately to place his knowledge upon a certain basis, to understand 
as well as believe, to reconcile faith with reason, and that in him 
which thought with that which prayed. Like Butler at twenty- 
one, Augustine at thirty-three “ proposed the search after truth 
as the business of his life.’ After many years, the rest and per- 
fume of those months were still fresh in the old man’s memory. 
Ile says, in words that bring before us a picture of green fields, 
and forms stretched under sheltering trees: “ Thou, O faithful 
Promiser, givest to Verecundus, for that farm of his at Cassicia- 
cum, where we rested in Thee from the fierce summer-tide of the 
world, the pleasant greenery of Thy Paradise, since Thou hast 
forgiven him his earthly sins in Thy mountain.” But the quiet 
work of their morning must soon be over. Before the evening 
falls, they must lift up their minds to the great problems that 
tower before our existence and theirs—like the Alpine heights on 
which they looked at sunset. It must pass away in a few weeks. 
From the day of his baptism, to the day when in mortal sickness, 
he must lie down in the little chamber at Iippo, with the sounds 
of battle ringing in his ear, he can never know rest again. Lis 
eyes will not then be fixed upon the pages of Virgil, but upon 
the psalms of David hung before his eyes at the foot of his lum- 
ble bed. Yet it may be that at times, in that busy and holy life, 
the most musical words which he has heard upon earth will fail 
upon the ear of memory, when he is listening most intently to 
vatch the strains that come from the City of God.* 

This sketch would be very deficient without some reference to 
the state of religion in Africa in the fourth century. More than 
in most countries, Christianity there was tinctured by tlie soil in 
which it grew. Donatism may be considered as the expression 
of national and religious jealousy. The ‘ fractionary ” ecclesias- 
tical spirit of the African Christians has been traced in the enor- 
mous numbers of the African bishops. For instance, in one con- 
ference in Carthage, (a. p. 411) we read of 279 Donatist, 286 





* M. Saisset has pointed out a curious Virgilian reminiscence in the De Civ. D. 
xiv. 27. “ Sine ardoris illecebroso stimulo infunderetur gremio uxoris,”"—Cf, Aneid 
viii, 406, ‘‘ Conjagis infusus gremio,” 


Another such reminiscence may be cited— 
the reference to Dares and Entcllus, in his letter to Jerome.—Tom. ii., Epist. 68. 
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Catholic bishops. The colonists acquired something of the fierce- 
ness of the tribes by whom they were surrounded. The Dona- 
tists, those Puritans of Africa, had their Anabaptists and Fifth 
Monarchy men in the Circumcellion. Some one has ingeniously 
said that yet another analogy between the Puritans and the 
Donatists is suggested by those extraordinary names which, as 
we turn over the pages of a Church History, remind us for a mo- 
ment of passages at which we have smiled in Woodstock. But 
the love of these names belonged to African, not to Donatist, 
Christianity. 

Among the Catholie bishops whose names are subscribed to the 
letter to Pope Innocent against Pelagius and Ceelestius are two 
Adeodatuses, and three Quodvultdeuses. Tow prevalent Mani- 
cheisin was, no reader of the Confessions can forget. It was no 
unusual circumstance to find three bishops in one town, Mani- 
chean, Donatist, and Catholic. Ileathenism lingered on. still. 
Augustine speaks, with an eloquent shudder, of the hideous and 
effeminate wretches, who, with unguent-dripping locks and whi- 
tened faces, up to yesterday, as he says, went in the processions 
of the Magna Mater through the streets of Carthage. The coun- 
trv, and especially Carthage, was haunted by dissolute fortune- 
tellers and spiritualists,* the maggots who crawl from the rotten- 
ness of skepticism. Aruspices still remained and _ sacrificed.+ 
Ingenious peeple were puzzled by impostors, mathematici.t 
Now an image was rashly broken by the Christians, and the 
population rose in fury. Now a nomad tribe had a bargain to 
make with its civilized neighbors and seruples of conscience 
arose, because the barbarians would only swear by their own 
gods. As is the case in India now, two phenomena were exhib- 
ited, on the one hand a fanatical revival of the old religion, on 
the other a philosophical rationalism, which sought to preserve a 
minimum of it, inculeating the moral ideas of the new faith. 
There, as ever in analogous circumstances, two currents of thought 





* * Qos ipsi bene novimus per innumera scorta solere dissolvi.”—C. Acad. lib. i., 
Tom. i. 417. See the curious story of the “ medium” Albricerinus.— Ibid, 

+ One of these applied to Augustine when he was a candidate for the theatric... 
prize poem :—* Mandasse mihi nescio quem haruspicem, quid ei dare mercedis vel- 
lem, ut vincerem; me autem foda illa sacramenta abominatum respondisse: nec si 
corona illa esset immortaliter aurea, muscam pro victoria mea necari me sinere.”— 
Confess., iv. 2. 
¢ Ibid. iv. 3. 
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are formed drop by drop, until at last the equilibrium is broken, 
the mass of the new ideas exceeds that of the old, and the old is 
absorbed and lost in the new. The letters of two pagans to Au- 
gustine, Longinianus the priest, and Maximus of Madaura, illus- 
trate this truth. At Carthage, and elsewhere, the Cliristian 
Church had not yet filtered off all the dregs of paganism. Au- 
gustine admits that he knew Christians who were worshipers of 
pictures and sepulchers. There were riotous feasts, nominally 
changed into Memories of Martyrs, but in carnality and excess 
in no respect different from the old festivals in the temples of the 
idols. At Hippo itself, there were Church feasts, whose adimit- 
ted extravagances were sanctioned, or palliated, by a reference 
to similar abuses, committed at Rome, under the eyes of its 
bishop. Such is a hasty and faintly drawn sketch of the 
varied life of populous towns* now overthrown and forgotten 
in the desert, or remembered only to be execrated as the nests 
of pirates.t 

Erasmus complains bitterly that the powers of Augustus 
were wasted upon Africa. Such a genius would have pro- 
duced still nobler fruits, had it been born or lived in Italy or 
Gaul. The rudeness, the voluptuousness, the small and restless 
curiosity of Africa, was hostile to literary excellence and philo- 





* Of one of these Roman-Afriean towns, a correspondent of the Zimes wrote, a 
few years ago :—‘‘ Under the shadow of the forest hill at Batna, upon which the 
lion, the panther and the wild boar range, a Roman City, which once held 50,000 
inhabitants, and where ninety bishep assembled in council, lies a ruin.” For this 
citation I am indebted to a passage in Archdeacon Lee’s lectures, where he draws 
with solemn eloquence the moral of Donatism—‘ Lectures on Ecclesiastical Ilis- 
tory,” p. 96, sqq. 

+ Of Hippo, now Bona, an eloquent description has been given by the Abbé 
Sibour. “The chapel of Bona is an old and miserable mosque, which the Moors 
themselves have abandoned. .... Beneath the shadow of aged olive trees, which 
extend their boughs over the tomb of Hippo, I was able to call up the phantom of 
the buried city. Nothing was changed—the same rounded coasts, the same waves 
which bathed them, the same bluish mountains on the side of Carthage, and near 
us the chain of the Edough, rising up with its sombre gorges and wild aspect. The 
Seybouse rolled its slow waters ........ We walked along a road hemmed in 
by two living hedges of cactus and aloes, The Arabs have giveu Bona the name 
Uneba. Sometimes from the thick hills of thorny shrubs we saw the scanthus 
raise its great elegantly-cut leaves. We were, in fact, on the ruins of Hippo. 
The town covered with its buildings the two slopes which we had ascended, and 
which, by a gradual fall, descend to the banks of the Seybouse near the sea, 
home stones were all that remained of the city of Augustine. ....... On that 
one of the two hills of Hippo which is nearest to the Abougemma, on the side of th 
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sophical ripeness.* This may be partly true. It seems, indeed, 
that the scanty hours left to the Bishop, after the toils of contro- 
versy, the care of his flock, and the superintendence of his clergy 

were broken in upon by a noisy throng of babbling visitors, fond 
of hearing their own tongues, and utterly incapable of solid dis- 
cussion. But the discordant elements into which he was thrown 
have gained for us one useful lesson. It is instructive to see how 
thoroughly Augustine had mastered the thoughts and the wants 
of his own age; what an extensive toleration he possessed, in 
spite of the occasional severity and dogmatism which grate upon 
a modern ear. He answers the strange letter of Volutianus with 
an exemplary patience which astonishes Erasmus; of the Mani- 
cheans he speaks generally in the tone of one who knew the diffi 

culty of finding truths. Perhaps something like a parallel may 
be found in Newman—the same long uncertainty lulled in dog 

matism, only awakening from time to time to tremble with ex- 
citement and sympathy for the fortune of others. But the par- 
allel must be drawn with due allowance forthe difference between 
the manly submission to the Catholic Christianity of the fourth 
century, and the suicide of reason involved in the acceptance of 
Ultramontanism in the nineteenth century. 





sea, you meet as you ascend the remains of a vast edifice. All around old olive 
trees, thick eactuses garnished with points, grow wild from the energy of a soil of 
which all proves the luxuriant fertility. The character of these ruins, the extent of 
the building to which they belong. the solidity of the walls and vaults, the situation, 
make one believe at first that these are the remains of a church—perhaps the crypt of 
that Basilica Pacis where the voice of Augustine was so often raised, and where his 
tomb was placed, But other indications, especially the remains of aqueducts, appear 
to give the building another designation, The ruins have probably nothing sacred, 
and belong to the old cisterns of Hippo—vast reservoirs, fed at a great expense from 
the sources of the Edough. .... The Arabs and Kabyles of the mountains perform 
some curious ceremonies on a portion of the wall, in an angle of the edifice, upon a 
great stone. Upon asking their reason, they reply that a great Roumi lived here, 
that his history was written upon the stone, but that the stone was broken.” M. 
Sibour argues that this great Roumi is Augustine; that the stone was transferred from 
its place in the ruins of the Basilica Pacis, where it covered the body of Auzustine 
together with the remains of the great bishop, lest the tomb should be profaned by 
the Arian Vandals on the taking of Hippo.--Translation de la Relique de 8S. Augus- 
tine, par M. PAbbé Sibour—in Poujoulat’s Histoire de 8. Augus‘ine, ii, 445-450. 

* “ Rudis erat Africa, voluptatum avida, studiorum inimica, curiosarum rerum 
appetens.” August. Opp. Tom, ii. 1, “ Eorum irruentem presentiam qui plerumque 
non sunt apti tali negotio, magisque lingue certaminibus quam scientie luminibus 
delectantur.”—Volusianus Augustino, 
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Til. 


It only remains to notice briefly the milestones on the road- 
side of Augustine’s intellectual career. We may term it, with 
equal truth, his spiritual career, for with him the intellectual and 
the spiritual are so interfused that we cannot discriminate one 
from the other. With many men, conversion is the abdication, 
with him it is the consummation of reason. 

While yet divided between passion and vanity, his soul is 
reached by the Ilortensius of Cicero. The first ring was touched, 
and the chain never ceased to vibrate. The great problem of 
the origin of evil first occupied his thoughts, and led to his long 
subjugation to Manicheism. To this, without ever being fully 
converted himself, he made several converts, as has happened 
more than once with converts to Rome in our own day. During 
nine years of Manicheism he was never thoroughly satisfied with 
it. Perhaps his mother was led to her dream by the prophetic 
penetration of maternal love.* He seems to have held, first, 
a kind of Dualism, then, the theory of an extended God ; or, as 
he himself says, an extended nothing. Tle made various efforts 
to escape from these unsatisfactory speculations. Epicureanism 
might have tempted him for a moment, but the instinct of immor- 
tality, strong in such natures as his, preserved him, Subtler the- 
ories won him for a while. In despair of attaining to truth, he 
tended for a little to Academic skepticism, the probabilisin of the 
New Academy. At other times he inclined to Pantheisin, the 
perpetual temptation of the speculative spirit; he uses a very 
curious similitude to explain the form in which it presented itself 
to him tor a while.t 

Such are the bare outlines of this restless career, from Mani- 
cheism to skepticism, from skepticism to Pantheisin. The true 
cause of the long uncertainty was, as he tells us, want of spiritu- 
ality.t He had had some acquaintance with the Scripture from 
an early period of his life; he had never lived quite outside a 





* Confess., iii., 11. 

+ “Te autem, Domine, ex omni parte ambientem et penetrantem eam, sed usque. 
quaque infinitum. Tamqvam si mare esset ubique, et ubique per immensa infinitum 
solum mare, et haberet intra se spongiam quamlibet magnam, sed finitam tamen; 


plena esset utique spongia illa ex omni sua parte ex immenso mari; sic creaturam 
tuam finitam te infinito plenam putabam.”—Confess., vii. 5. 

¢ Conabar cogitare Te homo, et talis homo, summum et solum et verum Deum !” 
—Ibid. vii. 1. 
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current of Christian thought. The ineffable sweetness of the 
name of Jesus had breathed upon his soul. It is right, and, if 
properly understood, may be most profitable for the Christian to 
remember, that he who among all Christian teachers has been 
pronounced to have had the greatest influence next to St. Paul, 
derived his first great religious lessons, not directly from Scrip- 
ture, but from Platonism. He can be thankful to God in later 
life that he had mastered some high truths of this philosophy be- 
fure he really studied the Bible. But he is careful to proclaim 
that with all its efficacy as an awakener, Platonism is absolutely 
insufficient: as a guide. We cannot discover in it that which 
alone can act upon the will, the humility of Jesus: “I did not 
humbly eling to my humbled Lord Jesus: nor know how master- 
ful that infirmity was, the strength of that weakness.” The most 
superticial reading of the Confessions will show with what entire 
and loving devotion he rested upon the Holy Seriptures, his 
chaste delight, honeyed with heaven’s manna, and luminous with 
its light. 

As specimens of Augustine’s philosophy, I shall only refer to 
his discussion upon Time and Memory. 

He is led to a theory of time in the eleventh book by his ex- 
amination of the first verses of Genesis. He meets those who 
asked, as an objection to creation, what God was duing before He 
made heaven and earth, and how it came into Lis mind to make 
what he had not before made—this renders it necessary for him 
to examine the notion of Time. 

The substance of his doctrine is this. What is Time? It is 
in the consciousness, and by the aid of memory that we find 
the first notion of duration. The mind itself is the type and 
measure of it. It is not from exterior sources that we acquire 
the notion of time, but by the inner sense ; and it is the mind, 
the ego, which is the original model of that which endures. The 
present is an ideal point. The past and future have no exist- 
ence but in the conception of the mind. We do not measure 
time by motion, but motion by time. 


“Tn thee, my soul, I measure time: in thee I say I measure it. 
The impression which things as they pass make in thee, and 
which abides when they have passed away, that impression which 
is present I measure, not things which have passed away that it 
might remain, It I measure when I measure time. Therefore, 
either this impression is time, or I do not measure time.” * 
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In the treatise on Memory, modern psychology has solved 
Augustine’s great ditliculty—our memory of having forgotten 
something—by the distinction between memory and reminis- 
cence. Memory is spontaneous, reminiscence is memory with 
eifort. When we will to remember a thing which does not come 
spontaneously to us, we remember something relative to it, which 
gives us a relative conception of it. We may have no conception 
what the thing is, only what relation it bears to something else. 
That relation affords an “ abscissio infinite: investigationis,” and 
sug vests another relation or relations, until we remember the 
whole thing. 

I shall be amply rewarded if these pages should induce any 
younger reader to study the Confessions for himself. We honor 
this great teacher, not by heaping upon him extravagant titles 
of traditional honor, not as they did who carried his assumed 
relics from Pavia to Bona, but by being made partakers of his 
spirit. Better than any positive result of his psychological spec- 
ulations is that fresh admiration forthe glories and depth of man’s 
nature. “And they go to admire the heights of the mountains, 
and the billows of the sea, and the starry heavens, and leave 
themselves.” Better even than all the great pages in which he 
has left us the everlasting lines of our faith, his conviction that 
Christianity is inexhaustible by man’s wit or thought. Let us 
read him as he himself would be read, not with the prostrate spirit 
of slaves, not superstitiously splintering off single texts as if in- 
fallible, but, with the reverent liberty of Christian freemen. Let 
us admire and imitate, as far as may be, the mingled depth and 
tenderness of « great heart and a great intellect; the saving com- 
mon-sense which so often rescued him from the errors into which 
mere logic would have precipitated him; the consideration for 
the weak; the determination to understand an adversary’s posi- 
tion thoroughly; the manly faith in human reason ; the intense 
reverence for Scripture; the humble penitence and gentle trust 
in Christ. 





* Confess., vi. 27. Saisset’s “Cite de Dieu,” Introduction, Ixxxix., sgqg. “ Here 
is Augustine’s thought, which has not been well understood. The sure proof that 
the mind is the measure of time, or measures time, is that it measures silence. 
And as silence is not anything real, but simply a privation, and as no privation can 
be measured, the mind always measures silence by its own duration and intervals, 
which form part of time.”—-Notes of D. Martin’s Traduction des Confessions, Tom. 
ii, 219. 
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VI—THE REFORM MOVEMENT IN ITALY.® 
BY REV. C. M. BUTLER, D. D. 


We cannot properly speak of a Reformation, but only of a 
reform movement in Italy. It has not yet reached a distinctively 
Protestant position. It has enlisted none of the Bishops nor of 
the high Ecclesiastics. Although protected by the Government 
of Victor Emanuel, it is yet subject to priestly proscription. Em- 
bracing a very large number of the educated and business classes 
of Italy, together with many of the purest and most enlightened 
Patriots, Professors and Priests, it has arrayed against it the 
whole power of the Papacy and of the Prelacy, combined with 
most of the contadini and the lowest laboring classes. 

But the inovement is one which should enlist the warm interest 
and sympathy of all the friends of Christ and of his truth. On 
its development and success or upon its defeat, depend, humanly 
speaking, the fortunes of the Papacy in Europe and in the World. 

We propose therefore to show whereunto the Italian Reform- 
ers have attained. To do this we shall translate a few papers 
from their principal organ, the “* Lsaminatore,” published at Flor- 
ene, which will exhibit alike their spirit, and their present doe- 
trinal position. It will suffice as an introduction to these trans- 
lations to state, that there are two schools of Reformers whose 
headquarters are respectively at Florence and at Naples. That 
at Naples is the more advanced. <A_ society called “ Za Societa 
Nat ‘onale Emaneipatrica and di: mutuo succorso del Sacerdozio 
Ital ano nwnbers nearly a thousand members, who are openly 
enrolled in opposition to the Papacy. They are warm partizans 
of the Italian Government, and bitter enemies of the Pope’s tem- 
poral power. They throw themselves eagerly into those political 
questions in which the interests of the Church are involved ; and 
complain at this time, not without seeming cause, that the Gov- 
ernment has not protected them as it should against the disabili- 
ties and persecutions to which they are exposed from the higher 


* Chiefly translated from the Zsaminatore by Rev. C. M. Butter, D.D., West Phil- 
adelphia, Pa, 
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clergy. Their organ the Lmaneipatore Cattolico is a popular 
weekly Journal, which combines politics and news with re- 
ligion and reform; and is conducted with great vigor by the 
president of the society. The saminatore, a semi-monthly 
Journal, published at Florence, is of a higher character. Its dis- 
cussions are learned, temperate and elaborate. A beautiful spirit 
of Christian courtesy and moderation, pervades all its articles. 
It is a warm friend of the Italian Government and of United 
Italy ; but it does not give itself habitually to political discus- 
sions. Its Editor and most of its contributors, are wnder the 
veil ; as its policy has been to elicit full discussion, without sub- 
jecting those who write, to Episcopal or Papal wrath. It has 
many friends and co-laborers and contributors among tlie most 
distinguished patriots and the most learned Ecclesiastics of Italy. 
Those who are represented by the Hsaminatore are also combined 
into an association, which has adopted seven principal points as 
the basis of its proposed reformation. They are thus introduced 
and stated and explained by the Editor :— 

“The object of our periodical is always to examine the actual 
state of the Church, to propose the remedies needful to heal its 
wounds, and to reconcile religion with the State; hence we de- 
sire to submit this summary of our views to the judgment, and 
to careful examination of all those who direct their attention to 
these vital questions. From examinations and discussions we 
hope for light; and with light will come a remedy. 

The fundamental idea of our movement is, the restitution to 
every order of the faithful—the laity no less than the clergy— 
of all their ancient Catholic rights and duties. Tlence, 

1. Restitution to the laity of the right to elect the parochial 
clergy, and to administer the temporal affairs of the Church. 

2. The election of Bishops by the Clergy and people, with the 
reservation of the rights of the Crown. 

3. The reinvestment, in their ancient Diocesan and provincial 
rights of Bishops and Metropolitans; and hence the cessation 
of their present servile dependence upon Rome and the abolition 
of every oath of vassalage to her. 

4, The celibacy of the Clergy not to be enforced. 

5. The circulation of the Holy Scriptures among the clergy 
and laity to be free. 

6. The Liturgy to be performed in the national tongue, un- 
derstood by the people. 
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4. Confession to be no longer obligatory but voluntary ; and 
the communion to be administered in both kinds. 

So soon as, upon this basis, we shall begin a truly Catholic 
Reformation of the Church, we shall see the Papal despotism 
fall, and the primitive constitution of the Church re-established ; 
and then concord between the priests and the laity, between 
religion and the state, will be no longer an aspiration and a dream. 
Without such concord we may indeed truly say that Italy is con- 
stituted ; but no thoughtful man will dare to add that it is per- 
manently established. 

No programme, however splendid it may be, has true value, 
unless it can be carried out. Our scheme may be realized, if all 
those in Italy who are persuaded of the evils which we lament, 
and approve of the remedies which we propose, unite in a 
National association all the members of which, in the promotion 
of their sacred object, shall be pledged to use the following 
means :— 

1. Zo speak—with tongue and pen, each member in his sphere, 
as much and as effectively as he can. 

2. To print—The Esaminatore gives itself unreservedly to 
this work; and if we may judge from the indications of sympa- 
thy which our Journal has thus far received from the Italian 
press, there will not be wanting co-laborers in this great cause., 

3. To preach—The example of one earnest Ecclesiastic* will 
not be, we may hope, without imitation.” 

This association has acted upon this programme for the last 
two years. There has been a perceptible advance during this 
period in the spirit of reform, and in dissatisfaction with the 
Papal dogmas, and the Papal Government. A question upon 
which there has been much discussion in that of continuing to 
act under the veil of anonymous authorship and secret associa- 
tion. The bolder and more pronounced friends of reform, de- 
nounce this policy as disingenuous and unworthy. The con- 
ductor of the Hsaminatore still advocate it, but with less and less 
confidence, and with a more distinct assurance that it must, ere 
long, be abandoned. Many of the best contributors of the Jouvr- 
nal write over their own names. Among the most prominent 
of these is a highly venerated and pious parish priest of Piedmont, 





* Petro Mongini, 
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Pietro Mongini. He openly advocates in the pulpit and press 
the most advanced views of the Reforming party ; he is a model 
of parochial fidelity and zeal; his parishoners sustain him with 
enthusiastic affection. He has been able to brave the Pope’s 
excommunication ; and has thus demonstrated that the policy 
of open and manly confession is safe as well as honorable and 
righteous. Mongini is impatient of the inaction of the friends 
of Reformation. Hitherto they have confined thems:l-es to 
discussion and to the propagation of their programme of reform. 
There has been no attempt to organize and a-sociate perishes 
conducted upon the avowed principles of the association. Mon- 
gini contends that the time for putting their prine’ples in prac- 
tice has arrived. In a recent work entitled “ Ze due Pol tiche” 
he advocates immediate action and organization. Ie does not 
propose a separation from the Church, although he is well aware 
that the measures which he proposes will be regarded as a 
schism by the Pope, but only such measures within the Church, 
as shall lead to its purification. He even dreams of a General 
Council which, under the inspiration of the spirit of Reform, 
shall purify the Church “in its head and its members.” But he 
hopes for this result only through the progress of a Reform 
which should be at once practically and energetically inau- 
gurated. 

As this work of Mongini presents the most recent phase of the 
Reform movement; and as this excellent and practical man 
appears to be the popular religious leader of the Reform party, 
we present to our readers a subsequent communication from him 
to the Hsaminatore of June 15, in which he meets distinctly the 
demand for a practical programme of action. It is thus introduced 
by the Editor :-- 


“Tur Question or Practica, Rerorm.”—We rejoice to give 
the post of honor in our present issue, to the noble words of our 
old and venerated friend Mongini. We adopt them in substance 
as our own. No one who has hitherto followed our course needs 
to be informed of our slight differences of opinion. Assurediy 
in necessariis the unity of sentiment on the part of the Zsam- 
inatore and this valuable article is perfect. And we, although 
preachers of prudence, fully sympathize with the boldness, which 
is by no means empty braggadocio, but which draws its inspiration, 
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if we may believe a thousand unimpeachable testimonies, not 
less from the sanctity of his cause, and from the consciousness 
of an irreproachable life, than from thorough knowledge, and an 
ardent love of country, and a profound consecration to truth, 
and a felt obligation to proclaim it at every cost. 


Turi, June, 1857. 


“T feel myself called upon, Dear Signor Zsaminatore, to thank 
you warmly for your examination of my little work Le due 
Politiche ; and no less for the very courteous manner in which 
you have presented it to your readers, conveying in a few words 
the design and argument of the treatise, and speaking of it as 
conducted under the form of an inexorable syllogism. 

But the author of syllogisms finds himself under the necessity 
of accounting for everything connected with them ;—the syllo- 
gisms themselves, their consequences, and all that group of co- 
rollaries which follow both. 

Now this is my present position. The consequence of my 
syllogism is the summons which you properly make to me, to 
treat, in another article, of the practical possibility of assembling, 
in our day, an CEcumenical Council which shall accomplish a true 
Reformation of the Church. And here you say truly that we 
come upon one of those practical questions, which it is necessary 
to confront and to resolve, if we wish that our studies and dis- 
cussions should issue in any practical result. 

Your summons places me in the embarrassing position, either 
of confronting and resolving the question, or of seeing my syl- 
logism fall like a dead body to the ground notwithstanding all its 
inexorableness. To do what you demand would be nothing less 
than to demonstrate the practical and precise means of reach- 
ing an actual result of reformation. And inasmuch as I have 
already indicated in my treatise, the practical and precise means, 
and have summed them all up in one, viz: the determined will 
of the Bishops themselves that there shall be a reformation; and 
inasmuch as you have no faith in the realization of the result by 
this agency, you demand that I shall resolve the question in 
some other way. 

But how shall I proceed? If I could act with the Bishops the 
practical question would be, I am persuaded, resolved. But 
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without them, and against their will, how can it be possible, 
without inflicting a wound upon the Catholic conscience ? 

Our foremost men have treated of reform. I place at the 
head of the modern writers, Gioberti, Rosmini, Ventura. The first 
has treated of Catholic reform and of civil renovation, not more 
philosophically than practically. The second has disclosed, 
with a master hand, the wounds of the Church; but he has not 
opened all of them, and having drawn a veil over the principal 
one—the temporal sovereignty of the Pope—he has not been able 
to indicate any practicable method of reform. The third has 
done the least of all. He has written a work upon “ the public 
Christian right,” but as to the practical question, he has entirely 
shirked it, having well known from personal experience, that in 
opposition to the theoretical public Christian right, stands the 
all powerful existing anti-christian right of the Jesuits. How 
then shall I, afeeble dwarf, confront the question which these 
giants have not touched, and scarcely have approached ? 

Nevertheless I am not willing wholly to withdraw from the 
field. If it be not presumptuous I would say: Giants treat 
questions in the large, and sometimes it happens that an obscure 
laborer discovers an unobserved leverage, which is sufficient to 
lift the obelisk and fix it on its pedestal.* I will therefore at- 
tempt an answer. In any event it is only my opinion which 
will be expressed. This is the age of great truths, and new 
suggestions. The latter have at least the merit of shedding 
additional luster upon the former. 

I begin therefore with the frank acknowledgment that you 
and I perfectly agree in the opinion that the Bishops will do 
nothing. So true is this, that I close my little work with the 
expression of that sad presentiment. This being premised, I pro- 
ceed to the development of my views. 

I admit as demonstrated, 





1, That many Anti-Catholic sectarian principles predominate 
in the church, 

2. That the present Papacy ought therefore to be transformed, 
in so far as it is disfigured by these principles. 


* An allusion to the famous story of the workman, who, when the obelisk of the 
Vatican, having been lifted to the utmost height which the machinery would per- 
mit, was still too low to be swung upon the pedestal, cried out ‘wet the ropes!” 
which being done brought the obelisk to the desired elevation. 
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3. That this transformation can be wrought only by means 
of a thorough reform. 

4, That this reform is not desired, but is abhorred, and in a 
thousand ways counteracted, by Rome and by the Episcopate. 

5. That the inferior clergy cannot, if it would, perform this 
work, 

6. That the Papacy and the Episcopate have been entreated 
and counselled in a thousand ways, to inaugurate a Reformation, 
but always in vain; and that thus all the effurts demanded by 
Christian charity, towards our superiors, have been exhausted. 

7. That the laity, with very few exceptions, are wrapped in 
the deep sleep of indifference. 

Admitting I say, all these stern facts, which no one can possibly 
deny, I can discover no other mode of rendering a reform pos- 
sible than the following: 

Let all the more courageous of the clergy and laity, however 
small may be their number, unite together, and make a distinct 
issue with the Papacy, so that the fact of its existence may be 
met by the fact of an actual and organized opposition. Unless 
we adopt this energetic measure, it is my opinion that the prac- 
tical question of reform will be long postponed. 

But this proposition needs explanation, in order that there 
may be no misunderstanding. I shall speak, as is my wont, 
without the least equivocation. 

What then do I mean by the courageous ? I mean that select 
part of the clergy and laity, who unite a sacred love to the 
Church with a warm devotion to the country. Hence by the 
courageous I mean neither the immoral nor the fanatical, nor 
braggarts in the guise of Reformers, but honest men who ean 
boldly confront the Pope himself, men of tried character, firm in 
their principles, and having but one supreme aim, that of desir- 
ing, with St. Bernard, to see the church in her pristine beauty. 

What do I mean by putting ourselves on the field of facts? T 
mean that it is now time to do rather than to speak ; that we 
should waste no moretime in theories, but should seek their re- 
alization. I mean that having designed the structure, we should 
now quarry the stones from the mountain, and hew them into 
shape for use. 

What do I mean by opposing facts to facts? I mean that in- 
asmuch as Rome acts, and acts always, and acts as the enemy 
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of modern civilization, we too should act, not indeed as an enemy 
of any one, but solely from love to the Church of God.* We 
should act negatively by not heeding or caring for what is done 
at Rome—neither for its dogmas, nor its Anti-Catholic and sec- 
tarian enactments—and we should act positively by a contrary 
cause of proceeding, always indeed in consistency with that 
which is lawful and honest, and in conformity to the laws under 
which we live. 

This explicit language may greatly disturb the scruples of 
some of your readers. I seem already to hear these demands. 
“Ts it lawful then for a Catholie priest or layman, to act thus on 
the convictions of his own mind? Would not this be to intro- 
duce schism? Would not this be to rebel openly against Ecclesi- 
astical authority ¢ 

These three scruples must be banished before united action can 
be possible. Hence I answer distinctly to the first— 

Yes—in certain supreme circumstances it is lawful, nay a duty, 
to act independently of the law. I demand therefore of the 
scrupulous conscience which propounds the question— 

Is it lawful to care for the wounded man who lies in the high- 

yay weltering in his blood, when the Levite, whose official duty 
it is to attend to him and cure him, passes him carelessly on his 
steed # 

Is it lawful for the inmates of a house to prop it up and repair 
it when it is crumbling into ruin, and when the father of the 
family, though warned of the fact many times, pays no heed to 
the warning ? 

Is it lawful for a man to cultivate a field possessed by hin in 
common with others, when the appointed cultivator has left it 
desolate, and when his family would else be destitute of food ? 

Is it lawful to drive away wolves from a common sheep-fold 
when the shepherds sleep, and appear to have made a compact 
with the wolves 4 


Yes it is lawful, and not lawful only, but a duty. No theolo- 











* A truly Christian sentiment! It recalls to my mind the saying of Parini, 
when in the theater a loud ery was raised—* Viva liberty and death to the aristo- 
erats !” “ Viva.” said the venerable old man, amidst the profound silence which 
prevailed when he rose—‘ Viva liberty and death to no one!” We commend the 
noble sentiment to those malignant wretches who demand for themselves only be- 
nevolence, while they pursue others with hatred and revenge.—Epitor, 
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gian in the world can deny it, because there is no theologian who 
does not know that there is a law ‘which is above all human laws, 
and all human lawgivers, a natural and eternal law, which in 
these extraordinary cases appeals authoritatively to every con- 
science. Then it is lawful for us, and a duty also, in the cireum- 
stances in which we are placed, to act. In order to disprove 
this conclusion it would be necessary to set aside as false the 
seven facts which we have enumerated above. 

But this it is impossible to do. It must be confessed that the 
fine gold has become dim and needs to be burnished; it must be 
confessed that the holy mountain is desolate, and has become a 
habitation of wolves, and that its guardians have slept while the 
wolves have ravened in the folds. 

To the second scruple we reply—that to do what we propose 
is not to will a schism. It is in fact to will to avoid schism. 
The schism already exists—and a frightful one it is! It is in 
part latent and in part open. It is latent in the sullen universal 
murmur of the Christian world, which complains of Rome, even 
when it does not differ from her in fundamental principles; in 
the universal indifference, which is a silent schism, more fatal 
than any other; in the abandonment on the part of the most 
enlightened classes of many religious observances ; in the religious 
dissensions, under the sae domestic roof, between husband and 
wife, between father and children, between brother and brother, 
and even between priests and priests, and between priests and 
Bishops—differences over which shame draws a veil. | Its exist- 
ence is apparent in the issues of the press—in philosophical 
books, in which a thousand different systems are proposed, in 
political productions where the Catholics, already discordant 
among themselves, find that they are still more at variance with 
the Jesuits; in theological treatises, where the Jesuits themselves 
are in open issue with each other in regard to the theoretical 
principles upon which Papal Rome should be conducted. This 
schism is open also in the practical attitude assumed respectively 
by the different civil Governments and the court of Rome; both 
making laws and decrees, and each disapproving of those made by 
the other; a difference which constitutes an actual religious and 
political schism. In short, schism exists already, and he must have 
the eyes of a mole who does not see it. How then can our effort 
for Reformation be called a wish to commence a schism? This 
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would be to wish for a tempest, when it was already beating on 
our head. 

What we do not wish to do sufficiently appears from the 
scheme of reform which we propose. We propose the destruc- 
tion of all schismatical and sectarian principles with which the 
clerical press, official and unofficial, is replete. We propose the 
abolition of all those matters and modes of discipline which are 
not conformed to our age, and which St. Augustine declares 
should be changed according to the exigencies of the times. We 
propose in short to refit the Church, by rendering it one, holy and 
Apostolic, as in former times, in which it was the friend of the 
people, the benefactor of humanity, the mighty tree whose fruit 
was every species of civilization. This is what our Reform pro- 
poses ; and this—is it to desire schism, or to desire its extinction ? 

But it is said—‘ Inasmuch as schisin exists, this will surely in- 
crease it, and make it worse, because tle question of reform always 
starts up powerful parties.” 

Beyond a doubt I admit it; the raising of these existing impor- 
ant issues between true Catholics and Sectarists, is a serious mat- 
ter. But this is the case, history advises us, in all great epoclis 
of reform. But it is also as certain that harmony will result 
from this collision, as that to the tempest and hurricane will sue- 
ceed the calm. Moreover, these disorders are the necessary and 
fatal result of causes whose origin is Rome. The disorders are 
not to be charged to the Reformation, but to the evils which 
have made it inevitable. Their authors are—the partizans and 
sectaries who teach from the professional chair, from the pulpit, 
from the confessionals, through the press, and in the social circle. 
They are the court officials, whose position is one of dependence 
on a bad government, the courtiers who fumigate the Pope, and 
aquiesce, without a word, in all the measures of the governing 
clique. They are the authors of the syllabus, and the encyclical 
letters, and diplomatic notes, in which they defend and ageran- 
dize that which is the real cause of all our difticulties—the tem- 
poral power. Hence it follows that schism is not to be charged 
upon us, but upon Rome and its champions. The ravages of the 
wolves are not to be imputed to their victims, the lambs. If 
therefore disorders of another kind than those of mere differences 
of opinion should ensue, it is Rome who will be responsible for 
them ; it is she who will be the sole schismatic, and the original 
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eause of all our difficulties. We should always bear in mind 
the famous saying: Qui est causa causae, est causa causati. 

And now we reply to the third scruple. Certainly the cause 
which we propose would not be a rebellion against ecclesiastical 
authority. I lift my cap reverently to the mere word authority, 
especially if it be ecclesiastical, Why? Because authority is 
everything to me. It is in a certain sense God himself, who is 
essential authority, for he is the Alpha and Omega of all authority. 
For me this word is as venerable as that of law, for it conveys to 
me the idea of sanctity and justice. But I cannot say the same 
thing always of the person invested with authority. I make a 
most important distinction between authority, and the person 
invested with authority. If the person invested with authority 
evidently abuses it, then this person is to me, not authority, but 
its negative, its violation, And if this person says—as certain 
mitred pretenders do say—I am the embodied authority and 
you must respect the authority in me,’—I reply—* Authority 
makes its demand on you, and hence you must yourself respect 
the authority which you wield, by using it only for the purpose 
fir which it was confided to you.” Opposition therefore to the 
person who abuses his authority is not rebellion against authority 
itself, but only resistance to its violation and to injustice, and 
thence it is in fact homage to authority, loyalty to authority, 
which is all the more real because it is the defense of authority 
itself against its worst violation. 

In our case the authority is ecclesiastical. The person invested 
with it is a priest. If this priest, whatever may be his grade, is 
a sectarist, and partizan, and uses his ecclesiac‘ical authority to 
promote his sectarian principles, he then abuses his authority, 
and hence it is not only lawful but a duty to oppose him. We 
have on this point the united testimony of all the philosophers 
and theologians in the world; and without being theologians or 
philosophers we are taught the same thing by common sense. I 
shall never cease to reiterate to the over-scrupulous and timid, the 
grand saying of Bellarmine, “that it is lawful to resist the 
Pope when he assaults the souls of the faithful, and introduces 
commotions in the Church.” (De Lom. Pont. Lib. 2. chap. 29). 
Gioberti says, and truly, that “in such a case it is piety and wis- 
dom to disobey, inasmuch as it is a duty to save religion even 
from its own ministers.” inn. Lon. 2 p. 9, 141. 
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If we resort to history to find practical examples of such resist- 
ance, and positive disobedience we shall have a mare magnum of 
them, from the time of St. Paul himself in his withstanding of St. 
Peter to the face. We shall find them in all nations and in all 
courts ; for everywhere this opposition to the Papal pretensions 
has been at some tine manifested. Let the doubting and the over- 
scrupulous read the story of the councils; and they will be amazed 
to discover the energetic protests made against Rome. But 
examples are not needful for men who reason from principles. 
And it is a principle that authority is a thing as sacred as God 
himself. It is a principle that to oppose him who abuses it is 
virtue and duty. 

It is a principle that the loftier is the position of him who 
abuses his authority, the more shameful is such abuse; and con- 
sequently that the obligation to resist him is greater in proportion 
to his guilt, and to the evils which it produces. 

Let then the timid be assured, and not apprehend that in be- 
taking themselves to action, they will be found in rebellion 
against Ecclesiastical authority. It might be rebellion to oppose 
the Church as the Church, and the Pope as its lawful head, and 

sishops as Bishops ; but it certainly is not rebellion to oppose a 
sect which ealls itself the Church, and sectarists who call them- 
selves Bishops. In our case we contend that the words Church, 
Pontiff, Bishop, are not truly aud properly applied. We contend 
for these realities, when we oppose the counterfeits which go 
under their name. 

Now I flatter myself that the moral question is solved. If it 


is not, I beg the readers of the Zsaminatore to favor me by 


pointing out the fallacy of this reasoning; and in such case I 
will promptly retract it. 

Let us then, with united minds and hearts, prepare for action. 
Let us work with dignity and frankness, without ostentation and 
without assumption, and with deference to all legitimate authority 
and law. But let our labor be open as the day. Let us not 
imitate the sectarists who operate in the dark. Let us_pro- 
ceed deliberately and gradually. Let us not be precipitate, and 
seek to-day what cannot possibly be obtained until to-morrow ; 
nor attempt this year that which cannot be accomplished until the 
next year, or the year succeeding ; and may with ease be accom- 
plished then. Let us imitate our great civil Reformers who pre- 
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pare the way, before they make their advance, and progress 
slowly and wisely towards their end. This mode of proceeding 
will propitiate the whole Nation, and the Government, which 
will then comprehend the necessity of a religious, no less than 
of a civil Reformation and reorganization. This policy will be- 
get confidence, because it will be seen to give rise to no perturba- 
tions. It is true that in our times such excesses are no longer 
possible as were excited in the days of the Arnaldists, the Albi- 
genses, the Waldenses and the Huguenots. But it is nevertheless 
true that through the agency of the Papal sectarists, disorders 
might arise, and that hence the Government might have cause to 
be offended, and perhaps to provide for the maintenance of public 
order. This might arrest in some measure the movement for Re- 
form. On the other hand if we, availing ourselves of the liberal 
franchises, under the eegis of which all Italian citizens can now 
labor, proceed with prudence, we shall receive not condemnation, 
but aid and approbation. 

tome indeed will exclaim against us. But we, respecting the 
Church and its lawful authorities, will proceed intrepidly and 
with dignified silence, reserving our answer to a future time. 
In the meantime we will reply to Rome with the argument of 
continued action. On the one hand it is an old story that Rome 
will cry out at every movement of reform, as if it were not law- 
ful without her permission to do well; and as if, without her 
leave, virtue itself were sin. But it is also becoming an old 
story that the World allows her still to ery out, while it pursues 
itsown path. This history began with Hildebrand and continues 
with Pius IX. All accomplished facts take their place in the 
World, in spite of Rome. If Catholic Europe, ancient and mod- 
ern, had yielded to the fear of Rome, its civilization would never 
reached its present stage. The Pope would have been Lord of 
the World, and the World would have been a convent of friars. 

But now the important practical demand is made of me—* By 
what action can a useful result be reached?” At this demand I 
confess, dear Signor Lsam/natore, that I feel the thorns beneath 
my feet. But since I have placed myself upon this path, how 
ean I retreat? As this is impossible, I am constrained to express 
my opinion. 

I have said that our first proceedings should be in the way of 
preparation, like those who quarry a mountain, and shape the 
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stones for building. Now these preparations I divide into two 
kinds; those which should be undertaken by the priests, and 
those which the priests and laity should undertake together. I 
commence with the former, 

The first proceeding I think should be this: Zhe ved/ should 
be removed from all whom it covers. Those tew priests of Italy 
of right mind, of noble heart, of firm character, true lovers of 
the Church and of reform, should make themselves known by 
their name, their surname and their quality. When this is done, 
one noble stone for our edifice will have been separated and shaped. 
Moreover it will redound to their great honor with God and man ; 
it will be a vigorous blow to the spirit of anti-Christian sectarian- 
ism. Let it be understood that Rome fears, as indeed she does, a 
hundred courageous priests more than she does a hundred thousand 
Zouaves. I have observed in another place, and I repeat it, that 
Rome is like that vile crew of which Dante speaks, which rises 
like a dragon against those who flee, but is meek as a lamb in 
the presence of those who show their teeth. And this is the time 
in which it is necessary, so to speak, to show the teeth. It may 
be that there are but few sufficiently courageous—but no matter! 
There were but twelve Apostles. God is always thesame. Who- 
ever has a bad cause to defend, fears the twelve as if it were a 
thousand ; because the twelve may multiply to that number, as 
they do already multiply. 

Ido not wish to dictate to those who are still under the veil; 
for indeed I know well their high intelligence. Yet I cannot 


refrain from saying that this policy might be very proper in or- 
dinary times, when the World was indisposed to Reformation ; 


and when it would be necessary, not only to oppose Rome, but 
also the powerful governments by which it was sustained. But 
in these extraordinary times of general regeneration, times in 
which all the World is calling for Reform in all departments ; in 
which the priests, with shame, see the triumphs of civil reforma- 
tion passing by them, with no improvements in the sad condition 
of the Church ; in which the priests find arrayed against them 
the public opinion and the press; in which they are stigmatized 
as retrograde, sanfedisti, sycophants, and friends of darkness ; in 
which they are exhibited in caricatures for the amusement of the 
triflers of the Café and the piazza.—Oh believe me, dear Lsami- 
natore, these things rend my heart! Hence I say distinetly— 
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once let this veil be removed, and we shall feel the true dignity 
of our position. The plea of modestly withholding our names, 
on the ground of prudence, is in itself plausible; but it should 
not avail against the dignity of the priesthood and the decorum 
of the sanctuary, which we are not at liberty to abdicate. And 
I am the more distressed at this disguise, when I see that the 
sycophantie priests, advocates of the temporal power, preach, 
speak and write openly with an audacity which amounts to impu- 
dence; while the good, the wise, the true liberal priests hide 
themselves under the veil, like snails beneath their shell. Still 
more do I feel it when I think of Rome. She is well pleased 
with this reserve. If she does not consider the veiled as her al- 
lies, at least she congratulates herself upon regarding them as 
time-servers and cowards. And as she has educated the clergy 
to this temper of mind, she has at least the comfort of perceiving 
that the result of this her training, is to allow her to remain un- 
disturbed behind her fortifications. Oh, woe to her if the clergy 
should courageously arise and cast all their veils to Satan! She 
would then be ruined forever ! 

I always remember a remark of Massimo de Azeglio in one of 
his letters which he wrote to me the 18th of Sept., 1858. He was 


discussing my project of society for mutual support of the priests, 
with a view to elevate their moral tone to the exigencies of the 


times. He wrote to me thus: ‘“ Your idea is excellent; but the 
first condition of this moral elevation is open opposition to the 
policy of Rome.” I noticed particularly this phrase of open op- 
position, and discussing the subject with him subsequently upon 
the shores of Lake Maggiore, I observed to him that we poor 
priests were compelled to be prudent. And he, gently rebuking 
me, answered me—how? In these precise words—“ Alas! pity 
the poor Christ who for his imprudence was erueified.” And 
then he cast upon mea glance which seemed to pieree me as with 
burning arrows. Believe me, Signor Esaminatore, that from 
that moment I made a solemn vow openly to detach myself from 

tome, and to begin my war of words against her. God forbid 
that I should present myself as a model for imitation ; but I nar- 
‘ate the fact in order to show that Reform will never be possible 
unless it be preceded by an open detachment from the policy of 
Rome, and it cannot be open even if it be veiled by modesty and 
not by fear. 
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I ask pardon of those who are under the veil. Ihave given 
my opinion. It is nothing more. And you, Sig. Asaméinatore, 
if you are of the same opinion, will tear apart the veil as I have 
done, and as has been done also by Paolo Panzani, author of the 
Publica Confessione. 

The second manifestation should be on the part of all the priests 
who are already unveiled, and who have been censured, or threat- 
ened with censures evidently unjust. They should continue firm 
allow 
themselves to know that they have been struck or threatened. 
This attitude puts Rome and its partizans in the utmost perplex- 


and constant in the exercise of their ministry, and scarcel 


ity. If all those who have signed memorials to Rome, had pre- 
served this attitude, and had not through cowardice, refused to 
take their stand with the cause of Italy and civilization, Reform 
would already have made good progress. Gioberti says that 
firmness alone answers in dealing with Rome; for that mildness 
and obsequiousness, and condescension do not propitiate, but only 
make it swell with new arrogance and pride. This is the reason 
why I praise, and all Italy praises with me, those priests who 
give a practical demonstration of their firmness. They demon- 
strate that they love the Church not in word, and in tongue, but 
in deed and in truth. May God bless them, and may he make 
the number of these champions of the Church to be greatly mul- 
tiplied ! 

The third measure demanded in the interest of Reform is, that 
those courageous priests who are its friends, should inaugurate in 
their respective neighborhoods, a species of propagandism, and 
infuse into other priests, a little lukewarm, a portion of their holy 
warmth and enlighten them still more, and persuade them of the 
duty of open action, in order that they may put an end to the 
scandal which Rome imposes upon religion and upon the coun- 
try; and in order that the faithful priests at Roine itself may 
become ultimately enlisted in this holy cause. We may count 
these half persuaded priests by the hundreds and the thousands. 
They are the poor dupes of the subtle modern pharisees. They 
claim our sympathy. They need to know the sophisms, the in- 
trigues, the infamies to which the partizans of sectarian Rome 
resort. Hence it is necessary that they should be brought under 
the influence of conversazioni, of conterences, and of salutary 
literature. This is the noble mission of our band of intrepid 
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priests—to recover those candid souls, which give themselves up, 
in good faith, to the wolves which raven on the hill of Zion, 

And we are to gain them always by reasoning, by charity, and 
by respecting the rights and liberty of opinion, This is the true 
method of winning hearts, even where minds are not gained, 
This is in itself a great gain, and may open the way to mental 
conviction, as it did in the triumph of St. Ambrose over Au- 
gustine. 

The fourth measure which we recommend is, that we should 
commence, from this time, to pay as little heed as is possible, in 
connection with full conformity to the civil law, to those laws 
and decrees, and taxes of every name, and to those usages imposed 
by the Papal euria, which belong to an extinet feudalism, and 
which it is the first work of reform to rectify or abolish. To dis- 
revard these old obsolete impositions, the fruit of the lust of 
domination, of superstition and of ignorance, would be in itself 
a substantial reform; and Rome, which cannot now enforce their 
observance with Gens @ Armes would be constrained to make a 
virtue of necessity, and to see her medieval trcasures cast as 
rubbish into the mire. : 

I have a hundred other things to say, but I omit them for the 
sake of brevity, and reserve them for another article. I now pass 
to the point of combined action of the clergy and the laity. 

Their first measure should be to unite and organize a congress 
in some central place in Italy; and in this congress, which should 
be henceforth periodical, the practical question should be dis- 
cussed as to the best method of actualizing reform in view of the 
present condition of things in Italy and in the World. We know 
very well that the Reform of the Church is implicated in many 
respects, with that of the State; and that consequently there 
may be a necessity for other and more arrangements and regula- 
tions than might at first be supposed. 

Ilence among the first labors of this congress I propose the fol- 
lowing, as those which appear to me the most conformed to the 
rules of practical prudence. 

1. A dignified address to the Pope and the Episeopate in which, 
the evils of the Church being fully described, they shall be once 
more and finally exhorted to inaugurate Reforms, and to put the 
Papacy in harmonious relation to Italy, aid to all the civilized 
nations of the earth, 
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2. A similar address to the Government, informing it of our 
reform movement, and of the points upon which reformation is 
proposed, should be addressed to the Government, to the end that 
every thing may be devised in view of the 2egalia and the ordi- 
nances of the State, and thus may secure for Reform all the moral 
support possible. 

3. A similar address to the clergy and to the Italian people, 
inviting them to concur in this great work, which will enure to 
the religious and civil welfare of all classes. 

4. A similar address to all the secular press, with a view to 
enlist its aid in promoting the movement for Reform, this being 
a matter eminently of social and civil, as well as of religious 
interest. 

This should be, in my opinion our first united movement. The 
second should be, that some learned man should, from this time, 
hold public conferences on given days, to which every class of 
persons should have gratuitous admission.* 

A third movement should be the organization of evening and 
day schools which will afford an opportunity to enlighten children 
and youth, who have been dreadfully demoralized by the schools 
of the priests who are slaves of Rome. 

A fourth important measure is the composition of popular 
catechisms upon Reform, the expense of which should be divided 
among the enlightened and liberal friends of the movement, cler- 
ical and lay, who should disseminate them by every practicable 
method, among the rural and the mountain population. 

I add no more at present. But here you have my poor opin- 
ion upon the practical question which, you dear Sig. Lsaminatore, 
have called upon me to confront. I am persuaded that by these 
methods of proceeding, commenced with courage and continued 
with perseverance, the matter would wear a very serious aspect 
to the eyes of Rome. It might drive her to the wall, and compel 
her either to institute a Reformation, or to see one estab- 
lished in her despite. And a humiliation indeed it will be to 
hear it said, ‘ Onge it was the Church that reformed the World; 
now it is the World which reforms the Church. The Sun has 
become a satellite of the Moon.” 





* This arrangement will be made shortly in Florence, by our esteemed friend 
Professor REAtt. 
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This surely is bold, out-spoken and definite. Although Mon- 
gini disavows any purpose to leave the Church, and to institute a 
schism, although he claims that Rome herself is sectarian and 
schismatic in spirit, yet it must be evident to him that such 
an organized movement as he proposes would be regarded by 
Rome as an open schism. The movement is very significant. It 
would scarcely have been recommended by Mongini, except upon 
consultation with his friends. It is seen to be accepted by the 
eau ious editor of the Lsaminatore. We shall expect to see it 
soon in cperation. And we may well anticipate that when any 
considerable portion of the clergy and laity shall be able to 
emancipate themselves from their superstitious dependence upon 
Rom», sutticiently to act in any open independent organization, 
t ey will not find their limit of reform in the seven points of dif- 
ference from the Papal dogmas, which they have already reached. 
The, will no doubt be carried farther forward. Already their 
sprit of Reform and their spirituality of apprehension, appears 
to us to be in advance of their doctrinal position. This will lead 
inevitably to the purification of their doctrinal standard. The 
practical evils which most retard Reformation are the celibacy 
of te clergy, the absence of preaching, and the denial of the 
B'ble to the people. We subjoin extracts on preaching from the 
saine publication, in order to show that the spirit which ani- 
mates those who are engaged in the work of Reforming the 
Church will not be likely to content itself with cleaning out the 
rubbish from the atrium, and cleansing the Wave and the Choir, 
but will be carried on to the purification of the sanctuary itself. 
We have good reason to hope that when they shall have removed 
practical abuses and superstitions, they will then rid themselves 
of that doctrinal system of merits and of works in which such 
abus s take their rise, and enter into the glorious liberty of that 
law of love, which comes from the great truth of a free justifica- 
tion, and full sanctifying grace, by faith in Christ Jesus. It will 
be seen that already, the article of which we give a part, on 
preaching, attributes a far higher and more important function to 
this great instrument for the conversion and sanctification of the 
souls of men, than is assigned to it by the Anglo-Catholics of the 
Pusey school in England. 
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PREACHING. 


“The word of God is the truth which he has deigned to reveal 
by the mouth of his prophets, and in the fullness of time by that 
of his only begotten Son. When Christian preachers mount the 
pulpit, they unfold revealed truths; but it is only in an accom- 
modated sense that their words can be called the word of God. 
The true and only fountain from which the people derive the 
holy word is the book in which it is written. One of the most 
sacred rights, and one of the most legitimate aspirations of a 
Christian man is to read, and to hear announced the word of 
God, which God has himself revealed. Now this right, which 
we acquired in baptism, has been violated, this instinct, which 
was implanted in our hearts at the moment of our regeneration, 
was weakened when, little by little, the word of man came to 
be substituted for the word of God, or when the holy scriptures 
were taken out of the hands of the faithful, and their place sup- 
plied by other books, which even if they do not corrupt the 
divine word, modify it and attenuate it, and rob it of that super- 
natural power which renders it “ quick and powerful, sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of 
soul and spirit, of the joints and marrow, and is a discerner of 
the thoughts and intents of the heart;” (Eph. i. 12) that word, 
which issuing from the mouth of God, “does not return to him 
void.” (Is. v. 2). 

I do not wish to insinuate that Christian nurture and education 
can be complete by merely reading the sacred scriptures. Jesus 
Christ commanded his Apostles to preach the good news to all 
nations. St. Paul teaches that faith cometh by hearing, and 
hearing by the word of Christ (Rom. x. 17). 

Let Apostolic men then preach the word of Christ—the word 
of Christ alone, without mutilation or addition. Christian preach- 
ers should keep their eyes fixed upon the author of our faith, as 
the model and the guide of all those who announce the words 
of life. Let them aiways remember that to teach Christian doc- 
trine and duty, in the very words of scripture, is the sublimest of 
all their functions; that simplicity, and gravity ought to be the 
basis of their eloquence; that their style should be nourished 
with scriptural phraseology, and strengthened with evangelical 
earnestness; that their preaching should glow and flash with 
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the splendors of divine love. Derived from this holy fountain, 
it should exhibit its purity, and with its penetrating efficacy 
reach the wounds of the heart, and speak to us with that pre- 
vailing tenderness which we call unction, which distinguishes 
the sacred word from all other compositions. The Holy Serip- 
tures and the divine love are sources of inspiration to which 
neither the forensic nor the political orator can attain. The Holy 
Scriptures announce that he who loves God possesses a secret vir- 
tue which produces conviction, when he does not attempt it, and 
makes him unconsciously skillful; so that his believing hearer 
seems to recognize a heavenly voice in his heart which says: “ It 
is God himself who speaks to thee !” 

The Holy Fathers of the Church, and especially those who flour- 
ished in the first Christian centuries, when they addressed the 
people by homolies or by catechetical instruction, did nothing else 
but expound and comment upon the sacred scriptures, and lead 
their hearers to comprehend its true meaning. St. Jno. Chirys- 
ostom exhorted the faithful to read, before resorting to the 
Church, those portions of the scripture which would be publicly 
read and expounded upon the Lord’s Day. And the Fathers 
always rely upon the text of the Bible for the foundation of their 
doctrine; and because of this they present themselves with the 
dignity of a prophet or an Apostle, and with that conviction of 
giving forth inspired truth which comes from the profound study 
of the inspired scriptures. Their words are weighty, and suited 
to their theme. Hence their argument flows on with a pleasing 
movement, and the scriptural texts are unfolded with simple dig- 
nity, and made intelligible with a grace and naturalness appro- 
priate to truth. 

Yet the words of the fathers are by no means always the word 
of God. They exhibit the errors of their age, and sometimes 
confound the teachings of human philosophy with those of re- 
vealed religion. Sometimes they are too argumentative, some- 
times too ornate, sometimes candid and severe, but rough; and 
then again, abandoning their rich simplicity, they become ingen- 
ious rather than true, and involve themselves in mystical expo- 
sitions, and present the accommodated, rather than the actual, 
sense of scripture. But they all concurred in the instruction of 
the people from the scriptures themselves, in expounding them, 
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verse by verse, or in collecting separate passages in proof of the 
doctrines which they proclaimed. They regarded it as their 
single function, except in controversies with the heathens and 
heretics, to break to their flocks the bread of life.” 


May the spirit of St. Paul, which pervades this article, enter 
into and revive that Church of Rome, which has so long been 
given over to all practical superstition and doctrinal corruption 
under the sacred name of St. Peter! Cc. M. B 

















VIL— CONDITION AND IMPORTANCE OF APOLOGETICS AT THE 
PRESENT DAY.* 


BY DR. O. ZOCKLER, PROFESSOR OF THEOLOGY IN GREIFSWALD. 


Since the end of the last century, Ultramontanism has received 
no wounds so deep and fatal as those inflicted by the political 
events of the past year. Of the two great powers which have 
hitherto supported the papacy and the whole system of Ultra- 
montane interests and efforts, one has been shaken to its deepest 
foundation, and well-nigh dragged from its former position. The 
other, already shaking for some time, has voluntarily withdrawn, 
and shown more decided signs than ever before of abandoning 
its protegé, in despair, to the anti-priestly movement of young 
Italy. In the face of these facts, the more simple devotees of the 
Romish Church have sighed in vain for new miracles by the 
Mother of God and by the saints. Others have fruitlessly pro- 
phesied that the abrogation of the temporal power of the Pope 
would contribute immensely toward strengthening Romanism. 
Others again have cast a despairing look toward Spain, a land 
which is also in a perilous crisis and in need of foreign inter- 
vention, and to which there remains barely a shadow of its 
former greatness. 

But with the downfall of the papacy as a political power, the 
most prominent props, both practical and theoretical, of the 
Ultramontane system, would undoubtedly fall. Such a catas- 
trophe must certainly be followed in a short time by thorough 
changes of the whole Romish ecclesiastical system. The sad and 
multiform degeneracy of doctrine, worship, and pastoral practice, 
corroborate but too truly the celebrated declaration of Dr. Pusey, 
that the Catholic Church of the present day is “no longer a 
church of Christ, but the Church of Mary.” The climax of the 
degeneracy may soon, perhaps, be succeeded by improvement ; 
but in any event, the approach of such a crisis will necessitate a 








* Translated from the Beweis des Glaubens: Monatschrift zur Begriindung und 
Vertheidigung der christlichen Wahrheit, Jan,, 1867, by Rey. J. F. Hurst, D. D, 
Bremen, Germany. 
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very different course of action on the part of the Protestant oppo- 
nents of Rome, both in their own attacks and in their resistance 
of Romish attacks. Since the question is the defense of evan- 
gelical truth against an enemy thrown to the ground by the 
weiglit of the late grand historical revolutions and judgments, 
anti-Romish polemics must necessarily be different, and other 
arms must be used than those employed when this enemy stood 
beldly arrayed against evangelical truth, in long, unbroken 
columns. Instead of the stringency and sharpness which were 
formerly in place, we must adopt a more attractive mildness and 
kindly gentleness which, in reliance on the inner power of the 
known truth, simply seeks to convince those of our opponents who 
desire an improvement of their religious condition, but does not 
hesitate to leave those who will never be improved to themselves 
and their fate. 

Apotocetics, the more important department of labor which 
we design to promote by this journal, will be influenced to some 
extent like polemics by the great political changes of recent 
occurrence. The brilliant vietory which the cause of Protest- 
antism has won in the past year on the political and military 
field, involves many great dangers in the way of the successful 
development of the inner life of evangelical Christianity ; which 
dangers threaten more or less the work of defending evangelical 
faith against unbelief. We here have in mind the haughty arro- 
gance and destructive radicalism of those merely negative Pro- 
testants who would like to see the speedy overthrow of every- 
thing positive connected with the Church follow the fall of 

tome, and who, with this design, redouble their efforts by ineans 
of criticism to undermine and demolish the historical foundations 
of Christianity. Hence, as a consequence of the most recent 
events, arises not only the necessity of a more zealous battle for 
revealed truth, but also the duty of a stricter watch, in order to 
guard, as far as we can, against the entrance of subtle contagion 
from the enemy’s camp into our own, For just in proportion as the 
Romish pressure diminishes, and the death of the papacy becomes a 
patent historical fact, the danger on the Protestant side of sinking 
into false and worldly security, and of plunging into aimless and 
untenable ultra-Protestantism, is increased. And yet the grandest 
fruits of the Church and theology of the Reformation grow only 
when along with its evangelical character it preserves also its 
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true catholicity. The restoration of the Church to its original 
purity and apostolical form,—the highest task of all sound 
Christian life and effort,—will remain an impossibility as long 
as it is not conducted in harmony with the whole truth of the 
Scriptures, and according to the eternal and inalienable contents 
of the doctrines of the Church. 

The lesson, therefore, we are to learn in evangelical apologetics 
from the most recent historical progress is not the necessity of 
increased concessions to modern unbelief. We must, on the con- 
trary, keep in view the seizure and defense of as strong a position 
as possible on the eternal ground of the truth of God’s Word ; 
yea, even the courageous holding of all the essential outer works 
of this fortification, around which the battle now rages far more 
than ever. We can best perceive what special duties in this 
respect devolve at the present time upon apologetic science, what 
changes in our former methods must be undertaken, what neglects 
must be repaired, and what cavities filled up, by giving a survey 
of the condition and importance of Apologetics at the present 
t‘me, at the same time considering the important work that has 
been accomplished in this department as well as the most promi- 
nent obligations resting upon Apologetics for the future. We 
hope thereby to render a special service to those of our readers 
who, not being strictly theologians, need more thorough informa- 
tion on the position of Apologetics in Christian science, and 
who have been able to learn from the two surveys of the litera- 
ture of the subject, published in this periodical,* much, but not 
all, that pertains to a proper comprehension of the developing 
progress of Apologetics down to this time. 

ApoLocetics is the science which teaches a knowledge of the 
leading principles for the defense of Christianity by philosophical 
and historical means. It is related to apology, the accomplished 
attempt of such a historical and philosophical defense of Christian 
truth, as theory is to practice ; or, as an orderly, regular system 
is to its practical application in life. The relation of apologetics 
to the individual apology for Christianity is a perfectly similar 
one, and also just as intimate and necessary as that of homiletics 


* See Vol. I, (1865), p. 179 ff. ; and Vol. II, (1866), p. 218 ff.--The survey of the 
Apologetical literature of the second half of the year 1866, designed for the Decem- 
ber No. of Vol. II, is given in this article, at the conclusion of which the most note. 
worthy works of the most recent date are cursorily enumerated and discussed. 
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to the individual homily, or of the theory of pulpit eloquence to 
the sermon, as the actual exercise and application of its rules. 
Yet this analogy does not justify us in placing Apologetics in 
general on the same platform with homiletics, catechetics, and 
kindred practical, theological sciences ; and thereby in thrusting 
it from its peculiarly proper place at fie head of systematic the- 
ology into the department of practical theology.* Since the 
apology for Christianity,—quite unlike the sermon, catechising, 
ete.,—is essentially a scientific work, a process conducted by sci- 
entific means, and designed to win men of scientific culture, the 
theory lying at its root can occupy a place nowhere else than in 
the immediate neighborhood of dogmatics and ethics, the system- 
atic, theological sciences in the strict sense of the sities: Now 
Apologetics must precede these sciences, especially that of dog- 
matics, as their philosophical and fundamental substructure and 
direct preparation, so far as its task is to justify before the relig- 
ious consciousness, by speculative and historical reasoning, the 
truth of Christian faith assumed by dogmatics. The remaining 
branches of theological knowledge,—namely, exegesis of the Old 
and New Testaments, together with biblical theology and chuch 
history,—are assumed by it; because it is employed either in a 
learned or popular way, in pebalilichian the principal results of 
these sciences so far as der serve as material for the doctrines of 
faith. Schleiermacher’s transferal of apologetics and polemics to 
the head of the whole organism of theological sciences has against 
it just this relation of apologetics to biblical and historical theol- 
ogy as its indispensable mine and arsenal.t But it is also proved 
to be impracticable so far as both apologetics and homiletics, from 
their very conception, are connected most intimately with dog- 
matics, and at the same time constitute its indispensable organs 
for opposing the outward and inward foes of the truth of Christian 
faith. But apologetics is distinguished from polemics in that it, 
as the doctrinal teaching of tinal or propeedeutics (and so hae 
loyia fundamentalis, according to a favorite expression of Cath- 
olic theology), must precede the doctrines of faith, while its twin- 
sister, polemics, can take its necessary and natural position only 
after dogmatics. 





” Kiistin, for example, has endeavored to give apologetics and polemics this po- 
sition in theological Encyclopmdia, (Studien and Kritiken, 1846, IV, p. 893 ff.) 
¢ Schleiermacher, Darstellung des theologischen Studiums, § 32 ff.) 
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Thus much on the conce ption of Apologetics and its relation 
to the remaining theological sciences. There arises, accordingly, 
as its eeinoied import, the philosophical and historical demon- 
stration of the truth and divinity of Christianity ; or, more accu- 
rately expressed, the laying down of scientific rules and prin- 
ciples for the defense of Christian truth in the departments of 
religious speculation and experience on the one hand, and of the 
tradition of religion and universal history on the other. 

Christianity is philosophically or speculatively defended as a 
religion when it is inwardly proved, before the judgment-seat of 
reason and conscience, to be the true religion, the true source of 
comfort and peace of heart, and the restoration of a real com- 
munion of man with God. The highest completion of this in- 
ward demonstration belongs, indeed, to the department of the 
immediate religious experience of life, and therefore falls beyond 
the limits of a strictly scientific statement. But though the 
mystery of redemption by Christ, and communion with the as- 
pees Redeemer through the Holy Spirit, cannot be demon 

rated or proved by the usual logics i] means of proof; and though 
. apologist here remains Saeed in substance to the “ come in 
see” of the Holy Scriptures, and to ‘the admonition to become 
more experimentally acquainted with salvation in Christ, yet for 
an exact religious and philosophical description of the different 
conditions and antecedents of the inward, experimental Christian 
life, as well as for instructive comparisons of these conditions 
with those religions which are not Christian, there will be con- 
stantly a wide scope afforded, the careful and ‘faithful use of which 
will be able in many cases, if not to convince, yet to operate per- 
suasively and very powerfully upon the hearts of hearers or 

readers. 

The department of historical demonstration is more compre- 
hensive than this purely speculative argumentation in favor of 
Christian truth, whose business properly consists only in showing 
that Christianity corresponds on all sides to the essence of re- 
ligion, or that it really effects the essential, religious communion 
of man with God. It subjoins to that statement of the really 
and essentially religious character of Christianity the proof of its 
absolute unity and incomparableness as a religion; to the inward 
proof of its divine truth it joins the outward one; it erects out 
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of the “demonstration of the Spirit” the “demonstration of 
power” (comp. 1 Cor. ii, 4). For it shows how Christianity has 
been always and everywhere authenticated as the divinely re- 
vealed religion of incomparable beauty, force of conviction, and 
fullness of consolation,—in short, as “ the power of God unto sal- 
ration to every one that believeth.” It proves that Christianity 
is the really saving, rejuvenating, and glorifying power in the 
later history of humanity. From the miracles of Christ and his 
Apostles down to the latest triumphs of the Guspel over the 
heathen powers of darkness, and over those powers within the 
pale of Christendom, it presents to us that unbroken succession 
of brilliant witnesses which proves that all the kingdoms of this 
world must finally become subject to Christ, and that the move- 
ment which went out from Palestine eighteen hundred years ago 
cannct stand still until the knees of all who are on the earth shall 
have bowed at the name of Jesus. Yea, it casts its light back- 
ward on the beginning of Christianity, since it enables us to esti- 
mate and compreliend the phenomena that paved the way to its 
historical entrance from the creation and paradise down to the 
last prophetical precursors of our Lord, as the necessary expres- 
sions of the divine activity of revelation which reached its con- 
elu ion in Christ. Here belongs the whole department of Old 
Testament apologetics, which, in its final foundation, passes over 
into the department of physico-theological apologetics,—that is, the 
justification of the fundamental principles of revelation in contra- 
distinction from natural philosophy. . For the original beginning 
of the divine revelation in the Old Testament coincides, accord- 
ing to the first chapters of Genesis, with the original beginning 
of the creation of nature and man. And the necessity of securing 
to this most general foundation of the history of salvation its 
concrete, monotheistic character in antagonism to every panthe- 
istic, materialistic, or abstractly deistic view of the world, oc- 
casions the relation of apologetic operation to nearly all the prin- 
cipal departments of the natural sciences, from comparative phi- 
lology, ethnology, anatomy and paleontology to the most remote 
mysteries of the chemico-physical and astronomical departments. 
The effort to trace on each of these fields the evidence of creative 
work and the reflection of the infinite glory of God leads back 
finally to the point of departure of all apologetic consideration, or 
to the fundamental, religious and philosophical discussions on the 
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existence and revelation of Deity. The refutation of material. 
istic atheism, with its theses,—which are designed for the denial 
of the divine as well as the human spirit,—constitutes the initial 
point, as well as the aim, of the whole mental process of apolo- 
getics. 

It is accordingly a very comprehensive material which the sci- 
entific apologist for Christianity has to work upon and join to- 
gether into an organic whole; and it cannot seem strange that 
many of the early and later attempts at this organization have 
been incomplete or not equally thorough, in the treatment of 
single parts. The most of the works in this department that 
were produced by the early church, by the Middle Ages, and by 
recent times, have not been so much complete and systematicaily 
arranged apologetical productions as mere apologies, which aimed, 
with a more special interest, to establish the proof of the truth 
and glory of the Christian religion now in one and now in an- 
other direction ; but they seldom discussed all the departments 
under consideration with equal care and in good scientific order. 
This remark applies prominently to the defensive works of the 
Church Fathers against heathenism or Judaism (Athenagoras, 
Theophilys, Clement, Origen, Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Arno- 
bius, Lactantius, Augustine, Cyril, ete.), concerning whose con- 
tents, method and importance, one of our respected co-laborers 
has given extended and instructive information in this magazine. 

3ut the remark does not less apply to the writings of many scho- 
lastics which arose from the same interests and were composed 
according to a similar plan (as Abelard’s Dialogus inter Philoso- 
phum Judaeum et Christianum ; Alanus of Ryssell’s Ars Cath- 
olice Fidei ; Thomas Aquinas’ Summa de veritate fidei Catholice 
contra Gentiles, ete.) ; and also to the later Middle Age writers 
(for example, Mareilius Ficinus’ De Christiana religione et fidet 
pietate ; and Savonarola’s 7riumphus crucis seu de veritate reli- 
gionis Christiane, C. iv.) 

In the post-Reformation period, the celebrated Dutch jurist 
and theologian, Hugo Grotius, in his work on the Zruth of the 
Christian Religion, (De Veritate religionis Christiana, etc., iv, 
Amst. 1627), written principally for the sailors and sea-travelers 
of his country, but in truth hardly adapted to any but learned 
readers, attempts to lay down as completely as possible the prin- 
cipal grounds which can secure Christians against apostacy to 
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heathenism and Islamism, but yet treats only the religious and 
philosophical side of the demonstration in a really thorough 
manner, while he has carried out only those historical proofs 
which, in reality, properly consist only in the authenticity and 
credibility of the Holy Scriptures. There likewise appears the 
relation between the historical and philosophical elements of 
demonstration in nearly all the later apologies which appeared 
under the same title ; fur example, in the Arminian Philip Lim- 
borch’s Conversation with a Jew on the Truth of the Christ:an 
Religion (Gouda, 1687), and in the work of the Genevan ortho- 
dox theologian, G. A. Turretin, Zrazté de la Verité de la religion 
Chrétienne (3 vols, Geneva, 1735 ff.), ete. 

Tlie most of the apologists of the English Church of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries who sought to defend Christianity 
against the attacks of the so-called Free Thinkers or Deists,—tfor 
example, Clarke, Dodwell, Stackhouse, Lardner, Foster, and 
Warburton,—likewise set forth, besides more general religions 
and philosophical observations, for the most part nothing more 
than the customary arguments for the authenticity and credibility 
of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments. Though 
some of them, as Butler, or the highly praised Paley, whose 
labors extend into our own century, added to their biblical and 
isagogic reasoning very acute physico-theological observations,— 
namely, statements on the wise institution and adaptation of 
natural life in the class and in the individual member,—the 
whole mass of apologetic material was therein far from being 
exhausted ; and by no means had the question of a systematically 
arranged grouping of all the single main elements of demon- 
stration into a complete whole, arisen. 

Also on German soil, the latest history of the development of 
apologetic science presents a far greater number of apologies or 
monographical examinations of individual materials of the science 
than of exhaustive, complete and systematic representations. Of 
works of the latter class, strictly speaking, we have only K. HH. 
Sack’s Christliche Apologetik (Hamburg, 1829; 2nd Ed. 1841), 
an attempt at the development of a complete apologetic thecry 
according to Schleiermacher’s principles; and the Catholic 8. 
Von Drey’s Apologetik als wissenschaftliche Nachweisung der 
Gottlichkeit des Christenthums in seiner Erscheinung (3 vols., 
Mayence, 1838-47). This latter work has lately been imitated 
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by learned men of the same Church ; for example, by Reinerding 
( Theologia fundamentalis, Miinster (1864); by Vozen (das Christ- 
enthum und die Einspriiche seiner Gegner, Freiberg, 1864); and 
especially by Hettinger, in a work which, though its title is only 
Apologie des Christenthums, presents in reality an almost com- 
plete apologetical system, and is a work of exquisite beauty and 
worth, though of a distinctly Romish character (2nd Ed. Freiburg, 
1865 ff). The apologetic labors of some evangelical theologians 
of the past century,—for example, Kleuker’s Weue Priifung der 
vorziiglichsten Beweise fur die Wahrheit und den gittlichen Ur- 
sprung des Christenthums (Riga, 1787 ff, 4 vols.), Lilienthal’s 
Gute Sache der Offenbarung (Koénigsberg, 1750-1778 ; 16 vols.), 
and Jerusalem’s Betrachtungen iiber die cnet i Ridaiadin 
der Religion (Brunswick 1773 ff., 4 vols.),—are rather abundant 
compilations of isolated apologetic inquiries without strictly sci- 
entific harmony and arrangement. And that which has been ac- 
complished in this department by the theologians of the so-called 
elder Tiibingen School, as the highly respect table supernaturalists 
Storr, Flatt, Siiskind, 0. G. Bengel and Steudel, is confined, even 
when a certain ina of systematic baila’ is aimed at,—as 
in Steudel’s Grundii gen einer Apologetik (Tiibingen, 183 0 
almost exclusively to some cold, demonstrative, legislative inqui- 
ries on the credibility of the biblical writers, and on the necessity 
of the divine revelation to meet the requirements of the human 
mind and heart. We should have had a tolerably complete, well 
planned and systematically arranged treatment of the whole 
apologetical field by the late Dr. Auberlen of Basle, if he had 
been spared to complete his excellent master-work, Die gittliche 
Offenbarung (Basle, 1861-1865); for the plan of the whole work, 
which is published at the beginning of the last issued but yet in- 
complete volume, announces the purpose of treating apologet- 
ically the doctrines of man, of God, and of the idea and nature 
of God’s revelation to humanity; while that part of the work 
which is really finished reaches only to the middle of the doctrine 
of man. We find the whole territory of apologetic science 
treated in the Christliche Apologetik (or, die Christliche Glau- 
benslehre, First Part, or Entrance), published by the Calwer Pub- 
lishing Union, in 1855,—a complete work, but being designed 
rather for the laity, it is devoid of scientific and systematic har- 
mony. This is an interesting and instructive little book, but is 
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complete only when taken together with the Glaubenslehre 
proper, which was published somewhat later (1856-58). 

The apologetical contributions of the very latest date, consist 
altogether of only monographie contributions for the cultivation 
and promotion of special branches of this science. 

The most nearly complete exhibition of the whole field has 
been attempted by Dr. Theodore Christlieb, (formerly a German 
pastor in London, but now pastor at Fredrichshafen, on Lake 
Constance), in his lectures delivered at the beginning of 1866, in 
St. Gall, and published under the title of Bildung und Christ- 
enthum, Vernunft und Offenbarung, neuere nichtbiblische Gottes- 
begriffe, etc. This is an instructive and concise series of apolo- 
getical treatises which originally were published in separate tracts 
for the use of the St. Gall Evangelical Society. They are now 
united into a larger work, and are to be issued by R. Besser of 
Gotha, under the title of Dloderne Zweifel am christlichen Glau- 
ben. With this exception, we have to notice here only separate 
contributions to biblical apologetics. To the department of Old 
Testament theology belong: Wangemann, (Missionary Director 
in Berlin), das Opfer nach Lehre der hl. Schrift A. und N. Tes- 
taments, eine apologet. Darstellung des biblisch-kirchlichen Opfer- 
begriffs, (Berlin, 1866, 2 vols.), and H. G. Hoelemann, (Professor 
of Theology at Leipzig), Weue Bibelstudien, (Leipzig, 1866). 
Both of these works are very thorough and abundant in profound 
inquiries, but they have not altogether escaped the danger of 
making untenable assertions here and there, in consequence of the 
partial difficulty and obscurity of the subjects discussed. 

Of the apologetical works on the Old Testament which have 
appeared outside of Germany, we may mention J. H. Kurtz, Zur 
Theologie der Psalmen, (Dorpat, 1865; re printed from the Dor- 
pat Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, and especially valuable 
on account of its instructive observations on the Messianic char- 
acter of the Psalms, and on the meaning of the imprecatory 
Psalms); C. Arnaud, Le Pentateugue Mosaique défendu contre 
les attaques de la critique négative, (Paris, 1865) ; and A. Rutger’s 
De echtheid van het tweede gedeelte van Jesaja, (Leyden, 1866). 
The two works last mentioned do not occupy a place quite on the 
height of German science, and must therefore stand in the shade 
when compared with the latest productions of German theologi- 
cal literature that treat the same subjects; for example, Hoel- 
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emann’s Bibelstudien (Sections 1, 2, and 3), and Delitzsch’s Com- 
mentar zu Jesaja, Leipzig, 1866), ete. 

The most recent literature of the French Reformed Church 
presents two works of important apologetic and scientific charac- 
ter, in the department of New Testament theology. We mean 
Bonifas’ Hssai sur Punite’ de Penseignement apostolique, (Paris, 
1866), and I’. Godet’s (Pastor in Neufchatel), Priifung der wich- 
tigsten kritischen Streitfragen unsrer Tage iiber das vierte Evan- 
gelium, (taken from the author’s Commentaire sur Vevangile de 8. 
Jean, and translated by Pastor Wirz, Zurich, 1866). Both of 
these works combine popular adaptation and a pleasing facility of 
style with a truly evangelical spirit, and belong strictly to those 
liberal and acute replies which the critical and destructive at- 
tempts of the French imitators of our Strauss and Baur have 
called forth in these last days. Another apologetic writer of the 

Xeformed Church of Franee—the anonymous author of the val- 
uable pamphlets entitled La religion pure et sans tache, and Etude 
sur la religion de la Bible, ete., has exhibited his power to exam- 
ine apologetically the fundamental principles of the Christian 
religion in a plain, intelligible, yet profound and edifying manner, 
in his little work directed against the atheistic and materialistic 
skeptical philosophy of the Positivists, entitled L’évangile et la 
positivism, (the German translation is entitled Das Christenthum 
und der Postivismus, Wamburg, 1866). Of German theological 
works on the New Testament that have at least a partially apolo- 
getic character, we may mention the Weutestamentliche Studien, 
by Dr. J. C. M. Laurent, (Gotha, 1866), as well as a Latin treatise 
by A. Klostermann, tutor in Gottingen, bearing the title of Vin- 
dicie Lucane, seu de itinerarit in libro Actorum asservati aue- 
tore. The former of these works furnishes contributions to the 
science of introduction to the New Testament, among which is 
much that is of apologetic value ; the purpose of the latter is to 
prove that Luke is the writer of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
therefore that this biblical book is authentic and credible. Weber’s 
Kurzgefasste Einleitung in die heiligen Schriften Alten und 
Neuen Testaments, which serves chiefly a practical and edifying 
purpose, but, indirectly, takes into account an apologetic point 
of view, has lately appeared in a second, enlarged, and greatly 
improved edition (Nordlingen, 1867). The author is a Bavarian 
“pastor. 
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If at the conclusion of this survey we should indicate what are 
the principal remaining duties required of apologetic authors of 
the immediate future, we would say first of all, that we need a 
truly complete work, embracing the entire field of apologetics, in a 
systematic form, and carried out on a plan like that of Auberlen’s 
Offenbarung. Not one of the theoretical and scientific apolo- 
getical works mentioned above, meets, in this respect, the de- 
mands pressing upon us. Nearly all of them are totally deficient 
in that strict and correct incorporation of apologetics into sci- 
entitic theology, on which the soundness and satisfactoriness of 
the foundation and construction of the former so essentially de- 
pend. Next, we must affirm that there is a necessity for in- 
creased industry and zeal in improving many of the special 
departments or provinces of apologetics which have heretofore 
not been sufficiently cultivated. That some principal branches 
of Biblical apologetics have not been so industriously cultivated 
as the most recent rationalistic assaults would have seemed to re- 
quire, causes us only a passing regret, in view of the solid cha- 
racter of the earlier productions of theologians of the first rank 
in defense of these departments. This remark applies to what 
might perhaps have been said on the orthodox side in reply to 
Renan’s Apostles, lately issued, which surpasses, if possible, in 
shallow, unscientific character, the same author’s Life of Jesus. 
On the other hand, it is all the more necessary that the apologists 
of the present time and of the immediate future should unite in 
the most earnest efforts in the direction of natural science, against 
the attacks on the foundations of revealed faith. For the injury 
which these machinations of modern unbelief inflict upon the de- 
cisions and opinions of the great multitude, is one of special destruc- 
tiveness, and the work of a scientific refutation and exhaustion of 
these skeptical assumptions, requires a very profound and atten- 
tive study, and a very watchful eye, in order to follow up all 
the principal results of the latest researches that come under 
consideration. If working with combined strength and by mu- 
tual assistance is necessary anywhere, it is in this very depart- 
ment of physico-theological apologetics, whether the departments 
to be maintained belong to the general historical principles of 
revealed truth, and thus necessitate a careful examination of the 
fruits of the investigations of modern geology, paleontology, 
comparative ethnology, physical geography, etc.; or whether 
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they come in contact with the essential and fundamental ques- 
tions of dogmatics and ethics, and accordingly summon us to 
anti-materialistic polemics in the strict sense, but at the same 
time to the representation of the general relation of nature and 
revelation. But intimately connected with this last mentioned 
positive side of apologetics in the sphere of natural theology is 
the proof of the irresistible, victorious power which the Gospel of 
Christ continually presents in the sphere of social life, by the 
alleviation and removal of the sore necessities of humanity, 
sunk in the wretchedness of sin and death, and by furnishing 
the only reliable guarantees for the preservation or rejuvenation 
of aged nations. Likewise the social-philosophical examination 
of the influences, effects, and triumph of Christianity in the 
most recent past and present, together with the connected prob- 
lems and results of Christian, social, educational, and humanita- 
rian unions,—in short, all that can be expressed by the one term 
of Missionary Apologetics, is a department of prominent impor- 
tance, but one to which by no means the desired care and culture 
on the part of ecclesiastical orthodoxy, have been devoted. A 
great abundance of the most remunerative and most deeply seri- 
ous themes is presented just here to apologists. The attentive in- 
quirer for arguments in favor of the imperishable glory and vital 
energy of the gospel, will be able to gather, in this field particu- 
larly, a harvest of the ripest and most nutritious fruit. May the 
many excellent men of scientific culture who have tasted some- 
what of the sweetness of God’s grace in Christ Jesus, feel them- 
selves impelled to dedicate their still youthful strength wholly to 
the service of these themes, which can produce truly abundant 
fruit only when they are comprehended and handled as essen- 
tially vital questions. 














VIIL—CUIZOT ON THE ACTUAL STATE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. * 


BY DR. HERZOG, PROFESSOR IN ERLANGEN. 


After a long and (whatever judgment may be formed of this 
or that particular of it), meritorious career as a distinguished aca- 
demical instructor and writer in the department of universal his- 
tory and of politics, as an influential statesman and a political 
speaker, Guizot has for some years devoted all his strength to the 
defense and furtherance of the cause of Christianity in general, 
and of his own church in particular. We do not mean that he 
had been a stranger to religious and ecclesiastical questions and 
interests until this recent period, but that these have now come 
into the foreground of his active efforts and his literary labors. 
It is truly an elevating spectacle, to perceive how the venerable 
man, as he approaches the term of human existence, gathers more 
and more the experiences treasured up in his rich and eventful 
life, and his abundant and extensive learning, into the focus of 
Christianity, and does not disdain to engage himself practically 
in active church operations. We have therefore not to do with a 
man, who, worn out and despondent, throws himself into the 
arms of religion, but with one who, standing in the full maturity 
of his mental powers, feels himself irresistibly impelled by an in- 
ward call as well as by the present state of Christendom, to labor 
more immediately and directly in that field which embraces his 
hopes for eternity, in which the springs of life for his people flow, 
—a field in which, as his labors in relation to it show, he is 
always at home. 

The meditations which form the contents of the volume before 
us, are one member of a series of reflections which the author 
began to publish some time since. The first were the Meditations 
on the Essence of the Christian Religion, which appeared in the 
year 1864, and in which the author discusses the problems yielded 





* A review of Meditations sur l'état actuelle la religion chrétienne, par M. Guizor: 
translated from the Jahrbiicher fiir Dentsche Theologie, April, 1867, by Rev. Wu. H. 
Green, D. D., Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary, 
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by the moral and religious nature of man, then the fundamental 
doctrines whereby Christianity solved them, and finally the 
supernatural facts upon which these doctrines are based. This 
treatise, which well deserves a careful examination, and extracts 
from which were given in the German journals, is distinguished 
by an exhibition which is a model for clearness and condensation, 
of whatever is most important in the revelation of Scripture so 
far as it is related to the religious and moral necessities of human 
nature. By his sure insight the author is able to discover the 
essential and eternal in every part of Revelation, and to sunder 
it from its accessories. In the preface the author announced 
a second series of meditations in which he would undertake the 
historical justification of Christianity. A third series was to be 
devoted to the consideration of the present condition ; and for a 
fourth and concluding series of meditations he reserved the task 
of indicating the future of the Christian religion, and of showing 
in what ways it is called to the completed conquest and the moral 
control of that part of the universe which we call our earth; or 
in truth a grandly sketched plan and a dignus vindice nodus. 

The author has now so far changed the order of succession just 
stated, as to have advanced into the second place what was orig- 
inally to have stood in the third. The meditations before us are 
occupied with the religious awakening in France in the nine- 
teenth century and with the opponents of Christianity—with 
Spiritualism, Rationalism, Positivism, Pantheism, Materialism, 
Skepticism, and in a concluding meditation, with Godlessness, 
Indifference, and Perplexity (perplexité). We hasten to add that 
the view of the author is throughout directed exclusively to 
France. If to this extent the execution does not answer pre- 
cisely to the title, this defect is an advantage, inasmuch as thie 
author is best qualified to speak about French matters, and he 
an go into more detail in proportion as he limits himself to 
them. 

It may indeed seem surprising to us Germans to find so many, 
such lofty, and such comprehensive subjects embraced within the 
limits of what is after all so small a treatise. And in fact we 
‘annot say that it accords with the demands of a scientifie demon- 
stration or refutation, as the case may be, as we are accus- 
tomed to rate them. But it would be a mistake to place a low 
estimate upon it on this account. The author deals indeed little 
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in the development of ideas, but gives, instead, results of his 
knowledge of the world and of men, of his observations, of his 
reading: with a master hand he singles out the main and charac- 
teristic features of the various phenomena which he adduces. 
IIe was personally acquainted with very many of the men who 
form the theme of his meditations, and he knows how to throw 
light upon their spiritual products by a description of their per- 
sonality. The whole is interwoven with striking and sententious 
judgments, which profitably stimulate thought. This publica- 
tion may consequently serve as a pole-star to many of the author’s 
countrymen, who in the ferment and confusion of the times know 
not whither to direct their steps, or how to find their way out of 
these mutually contradictory views and systems. 

The first meditation, entitled the Christian Awakening in 
France in the Nineteenth Century, occupies more than half of 
the entire volume, and is the main portion of it in every respect. 
The peculiarity of the author’s mode of looking at his subject 
consists in his considering the state of things in France from the 
point of view of a religious awakening, and applying this point 
of view in equal measure to the Catholic as to the Protestant 
Church of France. In fact, this point of view is perfectly jus- 
tified, if only the elements and forces hostile to Christianity are 
not left out of the account; and of these the author speaks 
already in this first meditation, but chiefly in those that follow. 

He first directs attention to the Catholic church, and it is a 
source of great pleasure to review the various phenomena which 
it presents under the guidance of so safe a leader. Ie begins nat- 
urally with the Concordat of Napoleon in the year 1802, and with 
Chateaubriand’s Génie du Christianisme. Te does not of course 
ignore the great imperfections of them both. But he finds that 
the Concordat, whatever may be said against it, was a wholesome 
and necessary measure, considering the state of things and the 
sentiments prevalent at the time. It gave at one blow a sanc- 
tion and an impulse to the Christian awakening which followed 
the orgies of the revolution, such as it could have obtained from 
no other measures, least of all, in Guizot’s opinion, from the sep- 
aration of Church and State, wherein he declares himself in oppo- 
sition to the view taken by Edm. de Pressensé in his Z’ Lylise et 
la Revolution Frangoise, 1864. Te calls Chateaubriand’s Genius 
of Christianity, notwithstanding its religious and literary defects, 
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which he plainly enough acknowledges, a brilliant and powerful 
work, which made a lively impression on men’s souls, and pro- 
eured again for Christian traditions and convictions that place 
which was their due. Guizot likewise gives prominence to the 
fact that neither the Concordat nor Chateaubriand’s treatise was a 
blind and fruitless return to the past, since both Napoleon and 
Chateaubriand were bold innovators. Napoleon maintained the 
freedom of worship intact, and Chateaubriand set forth the beau- 
ties of Christian literature in such new and oriental images and 
forms that some of the strict guardians of the French language 
charged him with giving offence and being guilty of barbarisms. 
Then after treating briefly of Bonald and Joseph de Maistre, of 
whom it is said that they joined God and Cesar (Mat. xxii: 21) 
too closely together, and thought too much of Czesar when defend- 
ing the cause of God, thereby changing and compromising the 
Christian awakening after they had materially promoted it, 
Guizot passes to the notorious Lamennais, who, like both the 
foregoing, founded faith and human society solely upon authority : 
but he based this authority on the universal reason. “ But as 
this apostle of the universal reason was likewise the proudest 
adorer of his own reason, a change took place in him in conse- 
quence of external circumstances and a violent controversy. As 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority rejected his principle, the 
spirit of rebellion was unfettered within him. The “ Words of a 
Believer” are the eloquent expression for this explosion of the 
tumult of his soul. Sunk in the chaos of the most contradictory 
feelings, though professing to be always consistent with himself, 
the champion of authority became the wildest democrat in the 
State and the haughtiest rebel in the Church. Yet one merit 
remains to the Abbé Lamennais: he vigorously denounced the 
gross and vulgar forgetfulness of the moral interests of mankind. 
His Essay ou Indifference in Matters of Religion dealt sturdy 
blows to this error of the times, and called the souls of men to 
higher things. To this extent he promoted the Christian awa- 
kening, although he abandoned it.” 

Arrived at the Jesuits and their movements and proceedings 
in France, he repeats the axiom, which he had already uttered 
several times before, that in religious as in civil society, two great 
moral forces, authority and freedom, rule alternately, and alter- 
nately have their heroes as well as their martyrs. The Jesuits 
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set themselves asa dam against freedom, which in the Reforma- 
tion, in connection with faith, broke open a passage for itself and 
shook the authority of the church. Ecclesiastical authority con- 
cluded a league with political absolutism, and supported it in its 
resistance to political freedom. Out of this struggle and for this 
struggle, the order of the Jesuits arose as the eéte of the army 
appointed to defend in the name of faith the principle of au- 
thority in Church and State. Guizot shows right well why, 
nevertheless, Napoleon and the Jesuits could not agree. If on 
the one hand, Napoleon inspired them with sympathy by his 
restoration of the Catholic Church and of political absolutism, on 
the other hand they could not do otherwise than mistrust him, 
because he upheld some of the maxims of the revolution, particu- 
larly religious freedom, and moreover claimed to rule in Rome as 
well as in Paris. Ile was neither an earnest believer nor an 
honest friend of the Papacy. The mistrust which the Jesuits 
cherished toward him on this account was mutual. The Jesuits 
were much too independent Catholics for Napoleon,—too jeal- 
ously devoted to their Church and its head. For this reason, as 
early as 1804, he directed their houses, which were disguised 
under various names, to be closed, and created the French Uni- 
versity, on which he conferred the exclusive privilege of public 
instruction. In the period of the restoration, the Jesuits had in 
the first instance a favorable position. They were very readily 
admitted at the place of highest authority, and could likewise 
appeal on their own behalf to the liberal principles in favor with 
the public and get the full benefit of them. Had they restricted 
themselves to their religious mission, had they kept aloof from the 
strife of political parties, they might have had secular influence 
in addition to and in consequence of their confirmed spiritual 
influence. The author adduces here the example of Father 
Ravignan, as showing how a man who is solely occupied with 
promoting piety, can openly declare himself a Jesuit without 
exciting suspicion. He is moreover not willing to decide how far 
and how deeply the Jesuits were tl.en implicated in the move- 
ments of the retrograde party. He finds probably not incorectly 
that France then feared this party too mnch, as on the other hand 
the kingdom was too much afraid of the revolutionary party, 
whereupon he profoundly remarks, “ Nations and governments 
cannot easily commit a graver fault than to have more fear than 
they really incur peril.” 
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In regard to the clergy in general, he in nowise ignores the 
faults committed by them during the period of the restoration. 
Their prime mistake he finds in their cherishing the expectation 
of being able to regain at least a portion of the influential posi- 
tion and authority which they had prior to 1789. For nothing, 
says he, is more destructive of religious influence in the France 
of the present day than the attempt or even the semblance of 
ghostly domination. This was in the restoration the canker of 
the Catholic religion and the clergy. This was, in the opinion 
of Guizot, the more to be regretted as the evil was not very 
serious nor formidable. THe believes, for instance, that the clergy 
aspired far less after dominion than they had the appearance of 
doing, and that it was principally the blindly fanatical party at 
the court of Charles X. that drew the clergy along with them, and 
used them as an instrument of extending their party influence. 
He adduces several instances in which the clergy conducted 
themselves well in this respect, and did not suffer themselves to 
be dragged along. His opinion is, that the French clergy as a 
body adapted themselves better to the new political relations than 
king Charles X. and his intimate friends, and that the false ideas 
and preposterous claims of the king and the coterie which consti- 
tuted his court, were the source of the great errors of the resto- 
ration much more than the religious frenzy of the clergy. He 
considers the Abbé Frayssinous a faithful representative of the 
measure of religious and political wisdom which may be im- 
puted to the clergy. . 

What the author says of the liberal Catholics under the July 
government is of special interest. As he sees the great progress 
which was made under this government from 1830 to 1848 to 
consist in the fact that the political standard was taken from the 
Church, and the standard of faith and of religious freedom was 
alone left to it, he finds the same characteristic in the exertions of 
the most distinguised champions of the church, Montalembert, 
Lacordaire, Lenormant, Ozanam, and their friends. Their at- 
tempt was extraordinarily bold and difficult, for they aimed at 
extricating the French nation from unbelief and indifference, and 
likewise turning Catholicism off from its alliance with absolu- 
tism. They proclaimed at the same time Christian faith in the 
spiritual domain and liberalism in the secular domain. This re- 
quired, as Guizot correctly assumes, an elevation of soul and an. 
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energy of conviction, of which few persons are cavable. He 
shows now how the experience of those men soon proved, that 
they had flattered themselves with the hope of a much too easy 
success, that they were violently assailed by unbelievers as well 
as by zealous Catholics, and that the assaults of the latter were 
particularly grievous to them. 

To this succeed some excellent fragments respecting Veuillot, 
who rendered any reconciliation between Catholicism and modern 
human society impossible, and became one of the most damaging 
though most devoted defenders of his Church. Thereupon he ad- 
duces as witnesses of the Christian awakening in the realm of sei- 
ence the prelections of Ozanam at the Sorbonne as well as the the- 
ological prelections of Maret, Frére, Dupanloup, Gerbet, and the 
establishment of the Université Catholique, a widely read journal. 
This is followed by a review of Christian enterprises of the cen- 
tury, under which Guizot enumerates from the period between 
1820 and 1848, one hundred and seven institutions or unions of 
every sort which were called into life or maintained by Christian 
zeal, 

In the times since the revolution of 1848 he first takes note of 
what Falloux, raised to be Minister of Public Instruction and 
Worship in 1848, did for the thorongh and legalized establish- 
ment of freedom of instruction. The law upon this subject 
adopted by the National Assembly was based upon a regard for 
the rights of all concerned, and the free concurrence of the 
State, the Church, and individual agency, in matters of public 
instruction. Here he emphasizes the vigorous concurrence of the 
various educational institutions, effected by the freedom intro- 
duced fifteen years ago. Ile commends the schools of the Jesuits 
as well as the large school for higher theological studies, founded 
by the Archbishop of Paris in the old Carmelite cloister. He re- 
marks also upon the demand, which the Abbé Gaume impelled 
by his blind zeal set up, that since the high position which the 
studies of classical antiquity take in instruction is the worm 
gnawing at the heart of modern States, the Christian classics, 
z.é. the Fathers of the Church should be substituted in the schools 
for the old Greek and Latin classies. Guizot shows that this de- 
mand, though very readily taken up by a portion of the clergy 
and zealously defended by Veuillot, had nevertheless been quite 
as zev'ously contested by Catholic clergymen, Iere he adduceg 
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the former Abbé Dupanloup, since Bishop of Orleans, and does 
not omit to mention that the Jesuits too have entered the lists in 
favor of classical studies. On the whole he finds that a portion 
of the clergy comprelends the great problem of the times, ¢. e. 
the reconciliation between liberal progress and Christian awa- 
kening, and is endeavoring its solution; and as a principal proof, 
he adduces again the Bishop of Orleans in his essay on Religious 
Pacitication. 

The entire exhibition of the state of the Catholie Church 
breathes a spirit of moderation which deserves every acknowl- 
edgment, and falls in with the stand-point of the author, the for- 
mer minister of worship and instruction, a stand-point which rises 
above denominational limits. A cultivated, enlightened Catholic, 
understanding this word in a good sense, would have spoken in 
very much the same way. But we will not deny that this high 
moderation gives, after all, a merely conditional value to the 
whole representation. We feel the want sometimes of a greater 
sharpness of judgment, such as a strict maintenance of the evan- 
gelical Christian stand-point would require. The author also 
omits to call attention to the undeveloped condition of French 
Catholic theology. As a proof of this want of development, we 
adduce only this one fact, that it was repeatedly said of the article 
published by Pressensé in his Revue Chrétienne against the recent 
book of Renan,* and which is a very good though by no means 
exhaustive work, that it was the only thing that was tenable and 
important which had up to that time been brought out in all 
France by believers in Christ!) When further Guizot unceremo- 
niousiy puts Renan’s attempt to dethrone Christ and the various 
attempts to deny everything supernatural along with the attempts 
to dethrone the Pope as a temporal ruler, he certainly gives utter- 
ance to things which closely cohere in the minds of many Cath- 
olics, but which, fundamentally considered, are very far asunder. 
Also the censure which he expresses of the Papal encyclical of 
December 8th, 1864, appears to us not severe enough. Guizot 
has a degree of shyness about touching that side of Catholicism 
which sets itself too manifestly in opposition to Christianity ; this 
may also be the reason why he dves not once mention the new 
dogma of the immaculate conception, nor the very slight resist- 





* A translation of this article of Pressensé will be found in the TaroLogicaL 
Ecrecric, Vol. I, pp. 199-244, 
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ance which it encountered in France. If we consider how few 
Catholics believe in it, the deathlike stillness observed in regard 
to it in the Catholic Church is really a gloomy sign of the times. 
Therefore when the author concludes his representation by saying 
that French Catholicism has made advances which though incom- 
plete and unsatisfactory, are yet symptoms of a vigorous living 
force, with rich promise for the future, it must not be forgotten 
that this living force, which we by no means ignore, is ever afresh 
checked in its development by the blindness of the highest leaders 
of the Church, the devout Pius [X and the group of ninnies who 
surround him, and who are on very bad terms with a Ddllinger, 
Haneberg, and other enlightened Catholics. The German Cath- 
olic Church is also in very much the same hampered condition. 

The faults in this representation which have been named, find 
their explanation in the fact, that this volume is intended for the 
instruction of Catholics as well as for that of Protestants. This is 
very plainly shown in the way in which the author passes over to 
the representation of the state of things among the Protestants. 
“T need,” he says, “make no transition, for I am not going out 
of the Christian Church. In matters of Christianity the Pro- 
testant nations have given proofs of what they can do. Taken 
as a whole, they have for four centuries labored effectively at the 
Christian solution of the great problem of modern society, the 
moral and material progress of all, and the political guaranty of 
the rights and freedom of all, And in regard to the Christian 
faith itself, although it is assailed in Protestant lands as well as 
elsewhere, it is nevertheless ably defended in them, and main- 
tained and practised in the life. I will institute no injurious 
comparisons. Protestantism is not the last and sole bulwark of 
Christianity in the Christian world, but it has none stronger, none 
which offers fewer assailable points to its foes, none which is pro- 
vided with truer and more skillful defenders.” 

The position of the French Protestants after the times of the 
suppression and the stsrms of the revolution, are sketched very 
well though briefly, and the two men, Vincent and Encontre, who 
exerted a preponderating influence in the first decades of the 
century, are accurately characterized. Encontre is the repre- 
sentative of the religious spirit of French Protestantism, being 
the son of a preacher of the “ Desert” and having received his 
consecration to the spiritual office in an assembly of the Deseri. 
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Vincent introduced German science and criticism into the French 
Protestant Chureh. He corrresponds to the new and latitudina- 
rian tendencies of a foreign philosophy and condition, while En- 
contre breathes more of the pious spirit of Old Reformed France. 
But both men lacked, what Guizot does not remark upon, a thor- 
ough theological training. The very circumstance that they, and 
especially Vincent, possessed so much other secular knowledge, 
stood in the way of their complete theological culture. Aceord- 
ingly we find in one traditional orthodoxy, but without the harsh- 
ness which condemns those who have not yet attained to the full 
knowledge of all that is comprehended in the Christian faith ; in 
the other a tendency ‘which subjected the essentials of Protest- 
antism to a free investigation. Then, too, what Vincent did for 
the introduction of German science is, upon closer examination, 
limited to but little. Both of them are, as Guizot says, the first 
symptoms of the religious crisis in the bosom of French Protest- 
antism, which was to issue in an open contest between the pro- 
gress of rationalism and the Christian awakening. 

This awakening, its origin which takes us back to Geneva, the 
energy which it manifested and which became a real * passion for 
the salvation of souls” (an apt expression), the activity which was 
thereby called forth, the dark sides which it revealed, the men 
who stood at the head of the movement and promoted it,—all 
this is summarily set forth in what follows with equal warmth 
and cation. What the author says of Vinet and A. Monod de- 
serves especial notice, although he does not approve the unqual- 
ified demand of the absolute separation of Church and State, 
which the former advanced, and in this respect feels himself more 
drawn to A. Monod. Tle sums up his account with the words : 
* Notwithstanding the differences and the various forms of French 


Protestantism, there is in its bosom progress of faith, progress of 


Christian works, progress of Christian science, progress of Christian 
influence. I repeat here the same expressions, which I used when 
speaking of the Catholic Church, because I fi myself confronted 
by similar facts.” The narrative cannot do otherwise than make 
a very good impression on unprejndiced Catholics, who have any 
comprehension of a Christian life developing itself outside of their 
church, and contribute on their part to a mutual recognition and 
to peaceful relations between the religious bodies. 

We mu t only allow ourselves here one critical remark. The 
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author pays too little regard to the want of theology, under which 
French Protestantism suffers. How isolated are the really able 
labors of Pressensé in Reformed France! In the department 
of exegesis we must, apart from the labors of Lutteroth, go to 
French Switzerland to find anything of reputation and value. 
In the department of history, especially the history of the French 
Retormed Church, the most activity prevails. But it is manifest 
that this does not suttice to offer adequate resistance to attacks. 
Such considerations to be sure would not present themselves so 
readily to a non-theologian, and they had less to do with the aim 
of the narrative, which is directed rather to giving the Catholics 
of France a favorable idea of Protestantism than to teaching the 
Protestants themselves anything new. 

After the progress of Christianity made on both sides has been 
exhibited, the author passes to the adversaries in both camps. 
Ile justly gives prominence to the fact, that as far as the Catholie¢ 
Chureh is concerned they do not restrict themselves to contesting 
the rights which are due her, nor as regards the Protestant Church 
to denying that she must maintain a common faith and order, 
“ Above these special questions rises the general question, which 
grows out of the common position of both confessions : the strife 
which has begun concerns Christianity itself: the Christian awak- 
ening is engaged hand to hand with anti-Christian efforts.” With 
the same propriety the author inculcates it upon his readers, that 
they should not yield to any self-deception in reference to the 
character and the strength of these anti-Christian efforts and the 
dangers connected with them. ‘ They are not the product of a 
mere attack of fever, a mere revolutionary crisis. Precisely the 
most eminent among the opposers of Christianity at the present 
day esteem themselves to be expounders and. apologists of truth, 
some of philosophical truth, others of historical truth, others still 
of truth with reference to the facts and laws of the physical world. 
They also assert that they bear the standard of a great and noble 
-ause, the cause of freedom. From this results the greatest danger 
which Christianity has to encounter in our days. Estimate the 
firce of the two factors, the love of science and the love of free- 
dom, the degeneracies and distortions which both experience, the 
false ideas and fantastic hopes, whose spring they can be, the im- 


moral and anarchieal passions for which they can serve as a pre- 
text and occasion, and you will obtain a conception of the host 
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of foes which are inexorably making war upon Christianity, and 
which it is its task to subdue.” “ Christianity,’—this is Guizot’s 
inward conviction, —“ will finally gain the victory in this conflict, 
but it must in carrying it on satisfy the claims of truth and the 
conditions of freedom. It has nothing to fear from these claims 
and conditions, if it only accepts them without reserve and pre- 
scribes them in all earnestness to its adversaries. That human 
science, its labors and systems, are to be subjected to the same 
examination and treated with the same freedom with the funda- 
mental facts and doctrines of the Christian religion, this is all 
that Christians are authorized to or need demand.” 

Guizot now goes through and reviews the ranks of the enemies 
of Christianity. In the first line he adduces spiritualism, whose 
coryphei are Royer-Collard, Cousin, Jouffroy, followed by de 
Rémusat, Damiron, Garnier, Saisset, Janet, and others. It cre- 
ates surprise to find this school enumerated with the adversaries 
of Christianity. Guizot gives it the credit of having arisen out 
of a reaction against the Sensualism of the eighteenth century. 
It has created psychology, has set in a clear light the true funda- 
mental principle of morals, as well as the law of obligation, and 
the distinction of good and evil, and human freedom, and ap- 
prehended this as the basis of political freedom. But it did 
not advance to the idea of revelation and its necessity, by which 
the development of the religious and moral faculties of human 
nature is first rendered possible; it restricted itself to its own 
particular theme, psychology, the study of the human soul. Spir- 
itualism in this way led to Rationalism, to which Guizot particu- 
larly objects that it dismembers man, regards and treats the 
thinking faculty as the fundamental characteristic of the man, so 
that the human entity itself in its personal, free and living unity 
vanishes. He likewise adduces from the mouth of two distin- 
guished Rationalists, the English Lecky and the French Scherer, 
remarkable confessions, from which it appears that they them- 
selves felt an uneasiness and some degree of horror at the results 
of Rationalism. “ Nothing affects me more,” he adds, “ and 
nothing is more instructive to me than these involuntary and 
invincible misgivings, which thoroughly convinced minds cherish 
in respect to the deficiencies and inconsistencies of their own 
conviction.” 

A particular and inferior species of Rationalism appears in 
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Positivism, which he arranges immediately after the preceding, 
and which limits human knowledge to an acquaintance with the 
properties of matter, whence all that belongs to religion appears 
only as weakness and a confession of spiritual impotency. It is 
very interesting to read what he communicates respecting the 
corypheus of Positivism, August Comte, his person, his for- 
tunes, his fancies, his fantastic plans and expectations. It is 
especially piquant that Comte, who had begun with throwing 
all and every religion overboard, at last seeks yet again to give 
currency to a sort of religion, the religion which has for its object 
IIumanity “le grand Etre, Etre réel,” the Supreme being alone 
worthy of adoration, whose high priest is Comte himself. 

Passing thence to Pantheism, which he conceives of in the first 
instance as the abrupt opposite of Positivism, that is to say ideal- 
istic as distinguished from materialistic Pantheism, he shows in 
some brief but striking sentences all the perversions of which it 
is guilty, and how Pantheism, after it has taken away the freedom 
and the morality of man, nevertheless makes man God. Guizot 
moreover will know nothing of a materialistic Pantheism,—he 
thinks the true name of it is simply Materialism. He correctly 
finds in it greater consistency of thought than in Pantheism: at 
the same time he quite as correctly insists that Materialisin too is 
a bare hypothesis, which not only misunderstands and suppresses 
the facts which it undertakes to explain, but which also sets itself 
in open contradiction to the recognised and established facts of 
psychology. After some sensible remarks about skepticism, which 
may be very salutary for many Frenchmen, the author passes to 
his last Meditation, and in it scourges not only the wide-spread 
godlessness, but above all indifferentism, which he holds to be far 
more dangerous, and regards as the greatest impediment, with 
which the friends of Christianity can meet. “ Religious indiffer- 
entism (l’insouciance religieuse),” he says, “is a wide dead sea in 
which nothing lives, a vast desert where not a seed germinates. 
It is, if not the most offensive, nevertheless the most fatal evil of 
our times. Against this evil, Christians should mainly direct their 
exertions ; the subjugation of whole nations depends upon it.” 
Excellent words for those Frenchmen who will hear! 

















IX.—ON PREACHING.® 


The question of the preaching proper to do the work of the 
present age, is one which presses upon us with painful force. In 
opposition to Gospel truth, to the power and spread of free and 
living Christianity, there are two malign powers of growing 
strength, infidelity and ritualism, which, while in one sense an- 
tagonistic to each other, yet often react the one in favor of the 
other. Both are alike contrary to a free and spiritual Christian 
faith, and against them both, pure and true Christianity has but 
one arm to use, the arm of preaching. It is true, indeed, and it 
never was so important as it now is to remember this truth, that 
the actual contact of Christianity with the convictions and hearts 
of men is much more generally around the circumference of free 
and miscellaneous fellowship and intercourse in society, or through 
the humble labors of those who bear their testimony from house 
to house, or in the class-room of the Sunday-school, than by direct. 
propagation from the preaching center. But it is not the less 
true that the pulpit is the center from which the circumference 
of influence is defined and sustained, and from which all the forces 
which diffuse themselves by many Christian agencies through 
society, derive their energy and direction. By the teaching and 
vital power of the pulpit, by the addresses of the pastors and 
teachers in church meetings, which must answer in character to 
the style and quality of the preaching power, by the influence of 
mutual fellowship which radiates from each to all, and from all 
to those without, but which itself must correspond in character 
with the doctrine continually taught from the pulpit, by these 
things must be inspired and determined the outgoings of the 

Jhurch life wpon and amid the society in the midst of which it 
works, We do not now speak of pulpit or pastor, as if we meant 
that each Church was to be guided by one man, or as if only an 
ordained and separated order were to teach and preach. We 
speak of teaching and the pulpit as representing all the recog- 
nized and ordinary expository or hortatory activities of the 
Chureh. And, in this sense, it cannot well be questioned that, 





* Abridged from the London Quarterly Review, (Methodist), July, 1867. 
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as we have said, the one central force and energy of the Church, 
the motive power by which alone its operations can be sustained, 
is the power of the pulpit. The power of the pulpit, accordingly, 
we must repeat, is the one arm which pure and true Christianity 
has to wield against the two opposite yet correlative powers, infi- 
delity and ritualism, which combine to encumber the advance 
and becloud the prospect of true religion in the present age. 

It is but a small minority in any age or of any people who can 
be hard and callous enough, or reckless enough, to accept as their 
all-sufficing conclusion a blank and empty unbelief. Most men 
must have some faith and some religion. Nothing so provokes 
men of any free intelligence to infidelity as an unreasoning, un- 
reasonable, and at the same time tyrannical and merciless, estab- 
lished religion. And yet even Popery, which might have been 
expected to drive all but the weak and superstitious into a dreary 
skepticism, has only prevailed to make infidels of a minority— 
it is to be feared often a large minority—of the people, even in 
ages and nations of active intelligence. Practically, therefore, 
as regards much the larger proportion of the English nation, the 
question lies between their being held in allegiance by preaching 
or captivated by ritualism. As regards people of strong intelli- 
gence, the question is between luminous and powerful preaching 
on the one hand, and skepticism on the other. 

Men go honestly and earnestly to public worship, either as 
superstitious devotees or as intelligent believers in Divine truth. 
Either they count on a blessing through the mere “ performance” 
of rite, ceremony, or service, whether by the priest or by them- 
selves, or conjointly by both; or else they expect, by the appre- 
hension of Divine truth, and through the spiritual worship which 
is thereby sustained, to be made wiser and better men. Those 
who are influenced by neither of these motives, go to public 
worship merely from custom, or for appearance sake. 

It is plain, accordingly, that the two powers in connection with 
public worship which alone can exercise any honest and genuine 
sway over the convictions and feelings of those that attend, are, 
on the one hand, ritualism as such, and on the other, earnest 
and devotional exposition of Divine truth. Ritualism, pure and 
simple, is a mighty power, and in the “ages of faith,” so called, 
held all men spell-bound. There could then be no complaint of 
indifference to public worship, whether on the part of lord or 
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serf, of knight-at-arms or the simple free-holder. The power of 
preaching, when combined with devotional exercises and ani- 
mated by a spirit of soaring desire or fervent faith, has ever been 
a great power; great in combination with ritualism, as in the 
case of such preachers as Massillon and Bourdaloue ; greater far 
in its real power upon the whole manhood of the hearers when 
separated from it, as in the case of Luther, of Baxter, of Wesley 
and Whitfield, of Chalmers and Spurgeon. But where the wor- 
ship is neither potent with the spells and superstition which be- 
long to ritualism, nor full of the genuine majesty and the vivid, 
all-renewing life which belong to the doctrines of the Gospel spir- 
itually preached and received, what can it be but a dead furmal- 
isin, the very drudgery of worship ? 

Ritualism may again become a mighty power in this country. 
It has in it capacities for enthralling the ignorant masses, as well 
as for fascinating the indolent, the luxurious, and the superficial, 
who desire a religion which shall gratify the “lust of the eye,” 
and pamper the “ pride of life,” without taxing the intellect or 
really grappling with the conscience. A form of worship which 
combines the sensuous splendor and the imposing claims and pre- 
tensions of Popery, with as little as possible of its confessional 
inquisitions, and penitential impositions, has many advantages 
in a country and an age like our own. But churches or chapels 
which neither, on the one hand, affect to claim ritualistic efficacy 
and necessary sacramental virtues and outgoings, nor yet, on the 
other, possess any commanding pulpit power in the exposition 
and application of divine truth, are no better than “ wells with- 
out water.” 

To the pulpit, then, we must look if the present controversy is, 
in our time, to be determined on behalf of Christian truth. If 
preachers fail in their power, the people must speedily be divided 
into two camps. There will be the infidels, the “advanced 
critics,” who go nowhere to worship. There will be the droves 
of servile devotees, who flock to Ritualist or Romanish churches, 
The world will be divided once again between the philosophers 
and the heathenishly superstitions. The preaching, moreover, 
which is to deliver the age, must in flexibility, simplicity, depth, 
variety, thorough culture, flame-like inward fervor, contagious 
iearnestness, be such as the world has hardly yet known, at least 
since the days of Paul. 
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When, some weeks ago, the religious journals were occupied 
with the inquiry why the working classes are, to so large an 
extent, non-attendants at public worship, the Pall Mall Gazette, 
in one of those daring articles which have conspired with its 
honest and conspicuous merits to give it vogue and influence, 
suggested that the matter for wonder was not so much why 
working men did not go to church as why people of other classes 
did. It then went on to analyze, with caustic and contemptuous 
severity, the prevalent style and character of the preaching and 
the religious services on which the “respectable” classes attend, 
and the various motives which operate to ensure such an amount 
and regularity of attendance on the part of those classes as actu- 
ally obtains. The inference more than hinted at was, that, but 
for certain interested motives, most of the better-to-do classes 
would fullow the example of those below them, on whom the 
same motives have little or no force, and would stay away from 
services which offer scarcely anything to instruct or stimulate 
those who attend them. 

The article might have been that of an unbeliever. Its tone 
was painfully flippant and irreverent. Nevertheless there was 
searching truth in it, and lessons eminently needful for the day 
may be learned from it. The responsibility attached to the work 
of preaching at the present day is great and perilous. The grand 
controversy of the times, between Christ and Antichrist, between 
God and Atheism, rests, to.a great extent, with the preachers. 
Nay, whether the press, that enormous power, shall be allied or 
hostile in this controversy, depends very much on the preachers 
and preaching of the coming age. 

There can be no more serious question, accordingly, than what 
the preaching ought to be, and how ministers are to be prepared, 
how to prepare themselves, for the work of preaching. What 
ought to be the aim orscope of sermons? Ought they to be read 
from the manuscript, or to be spoken? If the sermon ought to be 
spoken, what is the best method of preparing for its delivery ? 
Shonld the sermon be written and learnt, or should it be premed- 
i‘ated and afterwards delivered as the thoughts rise and the 
words are freshly suggested? or may a sermon be delivered in 
part from memory, in part only from premeditation? or may 
different persons use either of these plans, or the same person use 
either, according to circumstances? These are the questions 
which, with the utmost brevity, we will now try to answer. 
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A sermon may be apologetic, dealing with the evidences of 


religion, or it may be expository, aiming to bring out the full 


sense and harmony of the Scripture text and teaching ; or it may 
be hortatory. It may be either of these mainly, or even only ; 
or it may combine the three varieties in various proportions. A 
discourse, moreover, may be intended for an audience consisting 
exclusively of thoughtful and educated, of student-like persons, 
or it may be designed for a congregation including many persons 
who have never been trained closely and consecutively to follow 
a train of argument or criticism. An apologetic or a closely 
and elaborated expository discourse might be intended for an 
audience of the former class; but would be quite unsuitable for 
the latter. A merely hortatory sermon would be proper for the 
latter class, but hardly for the former. 

With these discriminations in our mind we shall be prepared 
easily to define the only cases in which a read discourse, a ser- 
mon which assumes the character of a prelection or a lecture, 
may be fairly allowed. An apologetic argument in favor of the 
Christian religion, or an elaborate and minute exposition of Serip- 
ture, addressed to a select audience,—an audience trained closely 
to follow a sustained argument or discussion,—may not improp- 
erly be read, especially if such discourses are understood to be 
prepared with a view to publication. But, if the congregation 
includes persons of common-place intelligence and character, and 
especially if it includes those who need to be instructed in the 
first principles of theology and the general outline of Scriptural 
knowledge, it is certain that read discourses are altogether unfit 
for these. They need the glance, the pause, the challenge, the 
gush—the hesitation that piques interest, the sudden impulse and 
outpouring that takes captive the hearer’s sympathy—all that 
belongs to the vivid play of living speech, in order to secure the 
conveyance to them of the speaker’s full meaning, and to hold 
their attention to the sequence and relations of his thoughts. 
Reading is incompatible with the full play of passion and appeal ; 
the impassioned reader is but an orator in chains. Reading is 
incompatible with action, with all that belongs to the dramatic 
play of eye, hand and voice, without which there can be no true 
oratory. Where the composition rises to real eloquence, such 
eloquence as belongs to the speech of man to men, reading is 
unnatural, obstructive, contradictory. Where the intellect alone 
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is directly and in the first instance appealed to, where the one 
thing sought is to convey certain truths to the attentive under- 
standing through the listening ear, reading is proper. That is to 
say, it befits elaborate argument and minute exposition addressed 
to the exact thinker, the cultured and disciplined hearer. Such 
persons, however, as a rule, we venture to think, would do better 
to buy books and read privately, than to listen in public to what 
might best be printed for the study of those interested in the 
subject. One exception, indeed, we would be forward to allow-— 
in the case of lectures read to the leaders of thought, intended to 
command attention from the first at the very center, with a view 
to their necessary publication afterwards. 

Viewed abstractly, we apprehend few could be found to deny 
the conclusion we have stated. Great names, however, in lieu of 
argument, are quoted against us. Dr. Harris and Dr. Chalmers 
read their sermons. They did, we reply, and their examples 
confirm our conclusions. Never was there a better reader, more 
graceful, more effective, than Dr. Harris; and yet no one could 
have listened even to his reading without feeling that the down- 
turned eye—although often for many lines together Dr. Harris 
did not turn down his eye, but, in fact, spoke his sermon—yet 
that, on the whole, the down-turned eye, the evident manuscript, 
the tether within which he was obliged to limit his movements, 
the want of the due, full action, often suggested by the graceful 
gestures of the reader, but never carried out because of the 
tether, the want of the full, prolonged gaze of the flashing eye, 
of the sudden arrest, of the commanding challenge, of the two 
handed, concentrated appeal—in a word, of the grand abandon- 
ment of the true orator at the climax of his wrestlings with the 
souls of his congregation—left a certain sense of incompleteness, 
of inconsistency, of disappointment, with those who had listened 
to his otherwise all but matchless discourses. The hearers wished 
that Dr. Harris had been altogether such a one as he stood there 
before them “except that chain,” and as to Dr. Chalmers, his 
reading was throughout a hindrance and a contradiction. Most 
vehemently did his soul, in his rage and passion of uncontrol- 
lable earnestness, rebel against the trammels:and bondage of the 
reading. Hence his uncouth gestures, his savage eccentricity, 
his violence of emphasis, his one-sided action in the delivery of 
his splendid sermons. Moreover, we have it on record in his life 
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that his extempore outpourings in cottages far surpassed in 
splendor and overwhelming effect even tis great sermons in 
Edinburgh, 

In a word, reading is not preaching, and cannot but be in- 
consistent with it. There is no power of propagandism in 
reading. No great point is likely to be won; no great work 
of conviction or moral impression to be ee no sweep of 
conquest ever to be gained for Christ, if siledibsiae are to read 
their sermons. We can understand that it might be contended 
that the read lecture might be combined with the sermon, as in 
one of the best known churches of Edinburgh, the morning con- 
gregation was accustomed to listen to an exposition read by one 
pastor, while in the afternoon a much larger congregation list- 
ened to a real sermon preached by his colleague ; iat as we have 
heard a very gifted minister read one discourse almost through- 
out,—a close doctrinal diseussion,— preach another with the 
assistance of notes, and preach a third,—a most masterly sermon, 
—quite extemporaneously, in the open air, and under a very 
evident present inspiration from the subject, the scene, and the 
audience,—all in one day. But that any one should defend read- 
ing as in itself and for ordinary occasions the best mode of ad- 
dressing a congregation, that any one should regard it for ordi- 
nary congregations and occasions as even a ‘alee able mode, is to 
us, we confess, altogether surprising. 

The Rev. Daniel Moore, so well known as one of the ablest 
preachers among the London clergy, in his valuable work en- 
titled “ Thoughts on Preaching,’ contends for the combination, 
for certain congregations, of the read with the spoken sermon. 
He is careful, however, to limit his approval of reading to one 
discourse in the day, and that only in the case of “our more edu- 
cated and intellectual congregations.” As to the general question 
of reading versus speaking without book, his summing up seems 
to be very decisive in favor of the latter method, very strong and 
conclusive against the former. We quote from a passage given 
at length in the appendix to “ Kidder’s Homiletics: ’ 








“The question in what sections of the professing Church does 
the practice of reading sermons prevail? may be answered e: asily. 
Bishop Burnet gave the answer to it up to his own time; and 
his dictum will not be far wror ig if allowed to be extended to our 
own. ‘Reading,’ he says, ‘is peculiar to this nation, and is en- 
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dured in no other.’ And we see the proof of this in all countries 
and in all churches. In France we never hear of such a practice. 
Even among Irish Protestants it is almost entirely laid aside. 
In Scotland it is abjured with an almost superstitious dread. 
The Wesleyans would relegate to the shop-board or the plow, a 
candidate for the ministry who could not do without his notes ; 
while, by other Dissenters, the reading of a sermon is only tole- 
rated as an infirmity which they hope the preacher will be able to 
overcome, and which, until he does, he must use all lawful artifice 
to conceal. 

“Still less of countenance to this habit of reading from a man- 
uscript can be found in other forms of popular address, of which 
the aim, like that of the preacher, is to gain the practical assent 
of the hearer. What pleader at the bar would think of addressing 
a jury from a written speech? Ilow impatient is the House of 
Commons of eloquence, of which even a few notes only are fast- 
ened in the lining of the member’s hat? And how soon would 
our great religious meetings dwindle down to a scattered rem- 
nant, if every speaker, as he was called upon, began to spread 
out a paper ‘written, within and without, like the prophet’ s roll ¢ 
—instances these, all tending to bear out that observation of Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘It is conclusive against the frigid custom of ready 
sermons, that in any other mode of public speaking it would be 
held childish and absurd, 

“Thus, Gospel authority, primitive usage, the custom of the 
Catholic Church everywhere, and the conclusion from what is 
found to be effective in public Spee aking of every other kind, are 
all against the written sermon.” 


Yes, as Mr. Moore says, “reading is peculiar to this nation, 
and is endured in no other.” It has for generations been the 
rule in the English Establishment. Any other mode of address 
has, till lately, been discouraged by many of the bishops. It has 
even been discountenanced in Episcopal charges. To preach ex- 
tempore has been counted a sign of clerical unsoundness, as to 
pray extempore is still esteemed a very suspicious and indeed 
reprehensible besetment. And to what a level of tame emptiness 
read sermons have helped to bring down the staple and average 
preaching of the establishment, cannot be better described than in 
the words of that eloquent French preacher, Athanase Coquerel : 


“This system has for a long time been that of the Anglican 

Church, it reigns there still, although it has begun to pass away, 
> . . “ al . 7 

and we know into what a decay it has brought it. The Anglican 

bishop or minister, comfortably leaning upon a cushion of velvet 

large enough to receive his manuscript, read with the most 
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trusting placidity, without hazarding any other gesture than the 
movement of turning the pages, and scarcely did he permit him- 
self at wide interv vals what was called the waving of the hand; 
that is to say, the effort of cH the hand in order to let it 
speedily fall upon the side of the pulpit. This was a systematic 
and permanent denial given to the old principle that action is 
the essence of oratoric art, this principle so recommended by 
Demosthenes, of whom Cicero, supporting it in turn in the 
strongest terms, recalls the famous saying that the three first 
qualities of the orator are—Ist, action ; 2d, action ; 3rd, action. 
The peaceful delivery of the Anglican Church interdicted reci- 
tation and much more extemporization; they were bound to 
read. During this time the orators of the Dissenting churches 
touk care to become truly orators ; they have thus made an ap- 
preach to the Episcopal Church, from which it is far from having 
removed itself. The members of its clergy who have acquired a 
real ascendency over the masses, have more or less renounced 
this inertness of elocution, and have walked in the steps of Irving 
and of Spurgeon.” 


From the reports of the proceedings of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence during the last year or two, it appears that, oddly enough, 
a few Methodist ministers have lately taken, more or less, to 
reading their sermons. Just when the Church of England is 
waking up to a sense of what she has lost through the practice of 
sermon-reading, when her most renowned bishops set the example 
of extempore preaching, and are some of them masters of the art, 
it is curious indeed to find Methodist preachers, of all people, 
take to reading. Methodist congregations must be marvellously 
changed, if they learn to tolerate it. And yet the same practice, 
some years earlier, was threatening to find a lodgment in the 
American Methodist churches. The words which Dr. Stevens, in 
his effective volume on the “ Preaching Required by the Times,” 
employs in regard to this subject, must, under similar cireum- 
stances, possess interest and force for the Wesleyans of England: 


“Our fathers expected to see men awakened and converted 
under their sermons, and the expectations led to an adaptation 
of their discourses to this end. A sermon that had not some 
visible effect was never sati-factory, whatever might be the hope 
of its future results. It was usual with them to end the dis. 
course with a home-directed and overwhelming application, and 
often to follow it immediately with exercises of prayer, that they 
might gather up the shaken fruit on the spot. Hence revivals 
flamed along their e tensive circuits. They were workmen, and 
workmen that needed not to be ashamed. 
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“Extemporaneous preaching was, until lately, the universal 
usage of our ministry. It was more than this: it was, as we 
have intimated, a necessary characteristic of the kind of preach- 
ing we have attributed to them. We cannot, indeed, conceive of 
the preaching we have described as other than extemporaneous. 
Reading could never be preaching, in this sense, any more than 
the letters of the one word spell the other. How these heroic 
men could have gone thundering through the land, prostrating 
multitudes to the earth, or melting them to tears by the reading 
of manuscripts, is a problem which certainly no experiment ever 
solved and no logic can show. They would have been an entirely 
different class of men, and Methodism a quite different affair, if 
they had been readers instead of what they preéminently were— 
preachers.” 


But, it is argued, if sermons are not to be read, then they ought 
not to be recited, for recitation is but reading from the page of 
memory. We do not ourselves think recitation the best method 
of delivery, at least as a general rule; but yet we are not pre- 
pared to admit this. The reciter looks his congregation in the 
face, at least ordinarily ; moreover, difficult as it may be to recite 
thoroughly well, with a present sense uf the full force of the words 
uttered, and in living relation and true sympathy with the people 
addressed, it is yet a more difficult thing to read at once naturally 
and effectively. Tame, mumbling, obscure, and hurried reading, 
reading utterly unimpressive, if not absolutely unintelligible to 
many, is much more common than recitation of an equally inef- 
fective quality. We have often heard a preacher in the same 
service read badly and yet recite tolerably well. Moreover, 
unless the reciter be an absolute slave to his manuscript and his 
memorizing, he has at least some liberty and power to take ad- 
vantage of opportunity and circumstance, and more or less to sup 
plement what he has prepared by sentences, by passages, thrown 
in or appended. And again, what is perhaps a consideration of 
more importance than any or all of those we have now adduced, 
the habit of always reading in the pulpit what has been written 
in the study prevents the preacher from getting to feel, as by an 
instinct, how he ought to express his thoughts so as to gain the 
ear and the soul of his audience. The style which is to arrest 
the attention of a promiscuous congregation and to hold it fast 
until the points of the sermon are fully apprehended by the 
hearers, and sent thoroughly home to their hearts, is quite a dif: 
ferent one from that which it is proper to use in conveying the 
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self-same lessons and impressions to the still and secluded reader. 
And unless the sermon-writer has a certain power of dramatic 
realization, by which, as he writes, his congregation is present to 
him, and he feels as if he were speaking to them, he is sure to 
fall into a bookish style, lacking the half-colloquial freedom, the 
short sentences, the piecemeal forth-puttings of a law, of a deep, 
far-reaching thought, of a principle, until its full meaning is taken 
in, the necessary repetitions, as well as, from time to time, when 
the way is cleared, the rapid, copious rush which belong to the 
pulpit oratory of the truly popular preacher. In the process of 
“vetting up” his sermon for delivery, however, especially in the 
rehearsals which must precede an effective recitation, the sermon- 
reciter is brought into what we may describe as a dramatic state 
of feeling, a dramatic attitude of mind, and in trying his ser- 
mon, in speaking it to himself and to his ideal congregation, he 
becomes aware of the incongruities and the ineffectiveness of his 
bookish style, his essay-like composition, and is enabled, more or 
less perfectly, to transform his essay into an address, and by 
degrees to acquire the style which befits delivery and is most 
likely to interest and impress his audience. Nor is this all. The 
sermon-reciter presently finds out that the style which best arrests 
and holds the attention of his audience is precisely the style which 
it is easiest for him to remember and to elocutionize ; that the 
bookish style, with its closely interwoven texture and unbroken 
consecutiveness, is beyond all prose styles, that which it is hardest 
to retain with accuracy and to reproduce with ease and self-pos- 
session. So that, on the whole, we must conclude, not only that 
recitation is in itself much more effective than reading, but that 
the reciter is very much more likely to compose effective dis- 
courses than the reader. Nevertheless, as we have said, we do 
not regard recitation as ordinarily the best method of delivery. 
There are only some men who, in our judgment, can use it to 
real advantage, and these, we venture to think, should never rely 
exclusively upon it, should only, indeed, employ it for certain 
subjects, and should always be able to adapt or supplement what 
they have prepared for recitation by their command of the power 
of extemporaneous speech. 

The mere reciter, although he may be a brilliant rhetorician, 
can never be a true orator. He cannot sway a multitude as from 
a throne, by a potent and present inspiration, and with the true 
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electrie sympathy which should perfectly identify the speaker 
and his audience—he can never move and animate at will those 
who are hanging on his lips, whose temper he sees and measures, 
whose individuality he vanquishes and binds in one passion and 
purpose, whose prejudices he conciliates and overpowers, whose 
enthusiasm he first kindles, and then, mounting upon it as a 
chariot of fire, is rapt by it into regions higher than by his 
own individual passion and enthusiasm he could ever have 
reached, guiding his flight the while under the highest energy 
of his blended and impassioned faculties, as carried far out of 
self-consciousness and yet completely self-possessed. This is true 
oratory, this is genuine power of speaking. The highest results 
of this kind should be gained under the influence of the highest 
themes and the Divine Spirit. Such results did mark the preach- 
ing of Whitfield and John Wesley, when Wesley was in his 
prime ; under the ministry of Bradburn, Clarke and Bunting, 
men knew something of what these things mean. Robert Hall’s 
sermons not seldom realized that which we have attempted to 
describe. If we have comparatively little of it now, may not the 
undue prevalence of the habit of recitation be one reason of this ? 

A Christian preacher who is compelled to reproduce the very 
words which he has prepared for recitation, even although he 
finds himself, when he stands up to speak, in altogether unex- 
pected and incongruous circumstances, or who finds himself quite 
helpless and incapable of taking advantage of some unexpected 
incident or relation, is certainly in a most humiliating position. 
Yet such must often be the position of the mere reciter. And 
when work is to be done for Christ, for souls, for eternity,—not 
the work of mere intellectual stimulation, not the mere delivery 
of an exercitation, or an oration,—but the work of honest and 
earnest remonstrance, of warning, of persuasion, of the exhibition 
of Christ to a congregation of living men and women, and not 
some ideal congregation, as their Saviour from the bondage and 
guilt of sin, how sad and unevangelical a thing it is for a minister 
to stand before them, lame and helpless, dumb and powerless, in 
presence of the very facts which discriminate and individualize 
his audience, of the very circumstances which indicate who they 
are, what their condition, and what their need. 

Further still, the mere reciter of speeches and sermons finds, 
after a while, as his time comes to be divided among many re- 
sponsibilities, and as the wear of thought and the pressure of cares 
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impair the freshness and tension of his memory, that the burden 
and bondage of memoriter preparation, superadded to that of 
writing i extenso, become more than he can bear. Some take 
to repeating evermore, in due rotation, without the least variation, 
the same sermons, than which practice a more wretched travesty 
of what is due from the Christian preacher cannot be conceived ; 
some take to reading their sermons, from sheer inability to drag 
any farther their ever-lengthening chain ; while some break down 
prematurely beneath their load. Noble and useful preachers 
might be named who have in this way been prematurely disabled 
and brought to a too early grave. 

The sermon-reciter, if he is a good and fresh preacher, is almost 
invariably a poor pastor. Ile cannot well be otherwise, from real 
want of time. Very often, also, he finds very little time left him 
for large and comprehensive mental culture. His staple reading 
is to pick up for his sermons. Scott, the commentator, was an 
excellent preacher and an assiduous pastor, notwithstanding his 
voluminous reading and writing. But then his plan was to rise 
early on the Sabbath, and selecting out of his abundant stores of 
biblical knowledge texts suitable for the day and for the present - 
circumstances of his congregation, to meditate upon them, mold 
his thoughts and illustrations into order, fix them distinctly and 
fully before his mind, and then go and discourse freely and fer- 
vently on the matters which lived within his heart and stood clear 
within his view. How different this sort of work is from that 
done and contemplated as proper to be done by the intellectual 
and rationalistic reciter, Coquerel. He lays it down, that to pre- 
pare one sermon for the Sunday is a good week’s work. And his 
translator, Mr. Bertram, agrees with him. Such an ideal of 
preaching would make it a luxury for the intellectual few. 

We do not say thai memoriter preachers cannot be really 
earnest or very useful ~ceachers. Such an assertion would be 
contrary to notorious fact. The preacher may have his people 
before him while he writes ; and every page may have been con- 
eeived under the influence of the most devotional feeling, the 
most evangelical earnestness. The whole may have been steeped 
in the spirit of prayer before delivery, and may be delivered, 
with full, clear consciousness of the present utterance, under the 

most urgent spirit of prayerful and holy passion. The name of 
David Stoner is of itself enough to indicate all we would say on 
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this point. Still, the reasons which we have assigned appear to us 
conclusive against relying only or even customarily on recitation. 

Coquerel, indeed, as we have noted, recommends recitation ; 
and this has always been the method which has prevailed in 
France. But this does not tend to reconcile us to it. Such a 
custom we should have expected to prevail in France. Preach- 
ing in France has been an intellectual entertainment. Now if, 
beyond all things, it be necessary to avoid a flaw in composition, 
to secure refinement, antithesis and finish, preachers, if they do 
not read, must needs recite. But, if the object of the sermon is 
profoundly to convince, and morally to impress, to gain the alle- 
giance of the whole man, but especially of the heart, of the con- 
science, then form of phrase, finish of sentences, balance of anti- 
thesis, splendor of periods, are not essential to the sermon,—may 
even be hindrances to its effect, if they draw away attention 
from the substance to the style, from the matter to the mode of 
the preacher’s utterance. What is wanted is a firm intellectual 
grasp of the whole subject, clear, consecutive ideas, substantially 
apt and really serviceable illustrations, all present to the mind’s 
eye of the speaker, and above all, a heart and soul deeply con- 
cerned for those addressed, and determined to secure their atten- 
tion to the speaker’s theme. 

There are, doubtless, some subjects in regard to which exacti- 
tude of phrase is important, and which are best exhibited by a 
simple, modest, masterly style, to secure which may demand the 
finish of the study. The same subjects in regard to which it might 
be allowable to read discourses, on certain occasions, and before se- 
lect audiences, might justify, and sometimes even seem to require, 
that, if the sermon be not read, it be, fur the most part, at least 
verbally committed to memory. But such sermons as these, 
although they may be among the greatest and noblest of sermons, 
can never form, and ought not to form, the staple of any man’s 
ministry. 

For the common staple of the evangelical preacher’s minis- 
trations, recitation, we cannot but conclude, is altogether unsuit- 
able. Nor will the want of finish,—the occasional anacoluthon, 
—of the earnest, thoughtful preacher, who,-as all see, is bent on 
one thing only, on getting his idea and his conviction, for its own 
sake, not because of its verbal investiture, into the minds of his 
hearers, and grappling with their conscience and heart,—in the 
least degree impair the effect of his preaching. His hearers have 
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not come for phrases, but for truth and heart ; and therefore the 
want of the phrases does not disappoint them. 

On such a point as this there will be readers who will care 
much more for the authority of a man like Ruskin than for all 
that we can say. The following extract from that great master 
of diction and of word-painting may perhaps surprise some that 
read it :— 


“There are two ways of regarding a sermon, either as a human 
composition or a Divine message. If we look upon it entirely as 
the tirst, and require our clergymen to finish it with their utmost 
eare and learning, for our better delight, whether of ear or in- 
tellect, we shall necessarily be led to expect much formality and 
stateliness in its delivery, and to think that all is not well if the 
pulpit have not a golden fringe round it, and a goodly cushion in 
front of it, and if the sermon be not fairly written in a black book, 
to be smoothed upon the cushion in a majestic manner before 
beginning, all this we shall duly come to expect ; but we shall at 
the same time consider the treatise thus prepared as something to 
which it is ourduty to listen, without restlessness, for half an hour 
or three-quarters, but which, when that duty has been decorously 
performed, we may dismiss from our minds in happy confidence 
of being provided with another when next it shall be necessary. 
But if once we begin to regard the preacher, whatever his faults, 
as a man sent with a messave to us, which it is a matter of life or 
death whether we hear or refuse; if we look upon him as set in 
charge over many spirits in danger of ruin, and having allowed 
to him but an hour or two in the seven days to speak to them ; 
if we make some endeavor to conceive how precious these hours 
ought to be to him; a small vantage on the side of God after his > 
flock have been exposed for six days together to the full weight 
of the world’s temptation, and he has been forced to watch the 
thorn and the thistle s} ringing in their hearts, and to see wh at 
wheat lad been scattered there, snatched from the way-side by 
this wild bird and the other, and at lasi, when breathless and 
weary with the week’s labor, they give him this interval of im- 
perfect and languid hearing, ‘he has but thirty minutes to get at 
the separate hearts of a thousand men, to convince them of all 
their weaknesses, to shame them for all their sins, to warn them 
of all their dangers, to try by this way and that to stir the hard 
fastenings of those doors where the Master Himself has stood 
and knocked and yet none opened, and to call at the openings of 
those dark streets where Wisdom hath stretched forth her hands 
and no one regarded,—thirty minutes to raise the dead in,—let 
us but onee understand and feel this, and we shall look with 
changed eyes upon that frippery of gay furniture about the place 
from which the message of judgment must be delivered, which 
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either breathes upon dry bones that they may live, or, if ineffeec- 
tual, remains recorded’ in condemnation, perhaps against the 
utterer and listener alike, but assuredly against one of them. We 

shall not so easily bear with the silk and gold upon the seat of 
judgment, nor with ornament of oratory in the mouth of the 
messenger : we should wish that lis words may be simple, even 
when they are sweetest, and the place from which he speaks like 
a marble rock in the desert, about which the people have gath- 
ered in their thirst.”—‘ Stones of Venice,” vol. ii, pp. 23, 24. 


We do not admit, however, that because he does not write and 
learn his sermon, the extemporaneous preacher must be expected 
to use a slip-shod style. On the contrary, provided that he prop- 
erly improves and disciplines his mind, we cannot doubt that, on 
the whole, the style of the extemporaneous sermon will be better 
than that of the recited. There may be some unfinished sen- 
tences, 





a matter in itself of small consequence ; but there need 
not be many. Often the highest finish as well as power of lan- 
guage is suggested in the moment of delivery. The inspired 
felicity of the occasion will go far beyond the curtosa felicitas of 
the study. We assume that the speaker is also a writer; that in 
the study he is habitually careful and exact, if not fastidious, in 
the style of all that he writes ; that he is also inured to habits of 
reflection, to the logical arrangement of his subject in his mind 
before speaking ; to the provision and use of illustrations, to all 
that belongs to complete premeditation. Such a speaker will 
often far excel in his extemporaneous utterances anything he 
could have prepared on the subject at his desk. In fact, the habit 
of speaking contributes to the production of the noblest and com- 
pletest style even for what is intended only to be read, as every 
man must know who has habitually practised at the same time 
writing for the press and speaking to the multitude. 

The noblest pulpit oratory has been the result of such premed- 
itation as we have described, coupled with hard reading and con- 
tinuous self-culture, with a complete mastery of style in writing, 
and with all that belongs to mental discipline. Let the young 
minister read the accounts given by their respective biographers 
of the manner in which Robert Hall, Richard Watson, when sta- 
tioned at Hull and in his best days, and William Jay, prepared 
for their preaching, and he may learn a good lesson for himself. 
All these men premeditated. Whether they wrote more or less, 
and [all often wrote not at all, Watson searcely at all, there was 
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no servile adherenee to the letter of their written preparation. 
By premeditation they made their theme and all its bearings 
completely their own, and then they went to preach abont it. 
Jay dug in his garden; Watson paced his study, his eloquent 
countenance changing with the changes of his thought ; Hall lay 
in pain on the sofa or on the floor, but all were wrapt up in their 
subject, and were making it a part of themselves by pure and trne 
mental assimilation, not by mere verbal memory. It is remark- 
able, too, that in Fed‘ Jolt, the gifted writer, having to portray 
a genuine and potent preacher, with that true perception of what 
such a preacher should be, which is characteristic of the genius 
of “ George Elliot,” makes the non-conformist preacher, Mr. 
Lyon, premeditate his sermons, and admirably describes the 
manner in which a preacher of so noble a type might have been 
expected to prepare for his work. On such a point the author 
ot Scenes of Clerical Life, of Adam Bede, and of Felix Holt, is 
no mean authority. 

There are men, indeed, with memories of so rare an order, that 
provided the outline and method of the sermon be clear and 
right, and the words used true and fit—the best and fewest possi- 
ble for the meaning to be conveyed, for the work to be done,— 
they need but to read the sermon over a very few times, and the 
whole becomes mirrored before their minds, and reflected without 
effort or sense of merely verbal recollection in their faithful 
memory. Such men certainly ought not to be prevented from 
using in their ministry so royal a gift of memory as this. In 
their delivery there will be no bondage, no effort. With pertect 
freedom and mastery they will repeat that which has become so 
absolutely a fixed part of themselves. There will be, in such a 
case, no hurrying from sentence to sentence, no mental vision of 
the written page, no trace of school-boy recitation, neither fear, 
nor haste, nor sing-song. And such men cannot but be able, if 
they desire, standing in perfect confidence on the back-ground of 
preparation, to strike fresh chords under the present inspiration ; 
to supplement or to modify what they have prepared. 

But what, in all cases, we should insist upon, as the basis of all 
pulpit power, is the power of extempore speech. There are many 
good and wise passages in Ooquerel’s Lreacher’s Counsellor ; 
but, as might be expected from such a preacher, belonging to 


such a school, there are many serious errors. Perhaps the most 
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serious of all is his assertion that if the preacher “begins with 
extemporization, all is lost.” It would be very much nearer the 
truth to say, that if the preacher does not begin with extempori- 
zation, all is lost. M. Coquerel himself began with recitation, 
and practised this method alone for many years, until an extreme 
emergency seemed to compel him, on a certain occasion, to throw 
away his memorized preparations and extemporize. To his sur- 
prise and relief, he found himself perfectly well able to extempo- 
rize. Hence he infers that the safe way, the only safe way, is 
first to memorize, and afterwards to acquire the power to extem- 
porize. 

3ut suppose M. Coquerel’s emergency had happened many 
years earlier, at the beginning of his course: what then? We 
may assume, indeed, that many occasions must have occurred 
when it would have been eminently convenient and effective if 
he could have done earlier what he did so late—laid aside his 
memorized manuscript, and adapted his discoursing to some 
unexpected and important event, some change which had come 
suddenly on all. If M. Coquerel had earlier taken to extempora- 
neous speaking, no doubt it would have been a very great advan- 
tage to him and his congregation. 

But if M. Coquerel sueceeded, at a late stage in his course, in 
turning at once from memorization to extemporization, it by no 
means follows that other men, under similar circumstances, would 
find the like snecess. M.Coquerel had for many years been very 
much in the best and most intellectual French society, in which 
the art of conversation has for ages been cultivated with the 
utmost suecess. There, doubtless, he often improvised para- 
graphs and passages, and was continually cultivating the power 
of brilliant extempore conversation. Hence his success when he 
took unexpectedly to public extemporizing. 

With most people, the case is far otherwise. Trusting more 
and more habitually and absolutely to the memorized manuscript, 
they have absolutely no experience of extempore speech. They 
have not the conversational culture of the French salons, in 
which what may almost be called dissertations, full of point and 
brilliance, are continually improvised. Tence any atte yp‘ at 
extempore preaching often bewilders and unmans them. The 
habit of memorizing calls into operation a perfectly different set 
of powers from that of extemporaneous speaking. The laws of 
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suggestion in the one case are altogether different from those in 
the other. It is easy for a man who has first learnt to speak 
extempore with complete ease and self-possession, to join to this 
the power of recitation from memory, which is but a continuation 
of his old scholastic discipline. But it is quite another thing for 
the memorizer, who has never practiced extempore speaking, to 
begin, at a late period of his life—when his faculties are already 
drilled, when his intellectual gymnastics has long been deter- 
mined and finished, and at the same time, when being in the 
maturity of his course, and having a character and position to 
forteit, he is not at liberty to go to school again,—to falter and 
fail, and try again, and go through the discipline of youth. 

Among the Greek facetiw, with which we contracted some 
familiarity at school, there is one which represents a man who, 
in bathing, had narrowly escaped drowning, as saying that his 
danger had taught him a lesson; and that he should take good 
care never again to go into the water until he had learnt to 
swim. Now, to tell a preacher that he must never attempt to 
extemporize until he has attained maturity as a preacher, so that 
when he does begin he may extemporize with ease, appears to us 
to be very much on a par for wisdom with the sapient resolution 
of the half-drowned Greek. The only way for a man to be master 
of the art of extempore speech is to practice it from the begin- 
ning—first short flights and then longer—until he can sustain 
himself so long as his strength holds out; by conversational prac- 
tice ; by frequent brief exhortations, especially to plain, uncritical 
audiences ; by assiduous practice in discussion societies ; and by 
all other means adapted to give self-possession and early com- 
mand of words. Lord Brougham’s advice to his friend Macaulay 
in regard to the training of his son (Lord Macaulay) to speak is, 
we are persuaded, the. best possible: ‘‘ Let him first of all learn 
to speak easily and fluently, as well and as sensibly as he can, no 
doubt; but, at any rate, let him learn to speak. This is to 
eloquence or good public speaking what the being able to talk in 
a child is to correct grammatical speech. It is the requisite 
foundation, and on it you must build. Moreover, it can only be 
acquired young. Then let it, by all means and at any sacrifice, 
be gotten hold of forthwith.” 

A public speaker who can only recite from memory, is like the 
man who has only learnt to swim with bladders or floats: take 
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away these artificial supports and he sinks. The speaker who 
possesses as the basis of his power the faculty of speaking extem- 
pore, is like the man who is master of the real art of swimming: 
he can use the floats as helps or rests, if he choose; but, whether 
with them or without, he feels himself’ when in the water, to be 
in his element and at perfect ease. He is master of the situation ; 
he is in no danger of sinking. 

A writer quoted by Dr. Kidder says: ‘Why should not a 
young man be trained to think at his tongue’s end as well as at 
his finger’s end?” Why not, indeed? Men go into the study. 
Having duly laid out their subject in their minds, they sit down, 
and easily, almost without break, write out the sermon which 
they had before thought out. Do not the words flow readily ? 
Is not the style of the practised writer often correct as it flows out 
under the pen? Why, then, with all the faculties under the 
higher stimulus, the more perfect concentration, the more stead- 
fast and absolute mastery, which belongs to speaking in the pres- 
ence of a congregation when a man has been trained to speak, 
should not the speaker’s ideas flow more freely, find expression 
for themselves in words more apt and powerful, and be not mate- 
rially less correct than as they are indited in the study ? 

Ilow admirably men may be self-trained to speak, whose only 
training has been in extempore speech, who have had little or no 
practice in written composition , who, whilst masterly speakers, 
would probably find correct written composition a serious diffi- 
culty, and would find it impossible to indite on paper any expres- 
sion of their thouglits and feelings comparable to that which they 
speak off without any difficulty whatever ;—may be known any 
year at the annual gatherings of the laymen of Methodism at the 
Conference committees of review. Nothing can be more wonderful 
than the speeches delivered by the lay-gentlemen of Methodism, 
at a quarter of an hour’s notice, on all sorts of subjects connected 
with the esonomy and prosperity of their denomination. But 
then Methodism is one vast training school for extempore 
speakers. The class-meeting, the prayer-meeting, the love-feast 
aud fellowship-meeting, the tea-meeting, the circuit quarterly 
meeting, the whole institution of lay-preaching, by which tens 
of thonsands of extempore speakers are kept continually in prac- 
tice ; the district meetings, the conference committees, the mis- 
sionary platform, furnish altogether an unequalled discipline, the 
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effect of which has been to develop an amount and quality of 
speaking power, the like of which, within similar limits, has 
never been known. 

The less excuse is there for the young Methodist preacher who 
addicts himself to servile recitation. No candidate, we venture 
sto think, should be sent to a theological college, who has not, 
before his going, acquired the power of extempore preaching. 
And after he has gone to college, if he is suffered to lose this 
power, all else that he gains there can hardly counterbalance this 
loss. For this reason, cottage exhortation should be most dili- 
gently kept up by the students as a part of their discipline at 
college. Moreover, the large practice of earnest conversation on 
the noblest themes, and discussion societies managed under due 
regulation, are almost essential to the complete etticiency of the 
college instruction. 

We can hardly finish this paper without saying a few words as 
to that intermediate practice, the use of notes in the pulpit. If 
notes are very brief, mere heads, why cannot they be dispensed 
with? Surely the preacher can master his own outline, if its 
order and its articulation be logical and natural. If, on the 
other hand the notes are extensive, they bring the eye down tow 
much to the desk, and they are apt to trammel and embarrass. 
“T once used notes,” observed a distinguished preacher, “ but 
found my memory, upon trial, serve me best. The subject is 
laid nearer my heart; I think I feel more dependence on the 
Spirit ; my own heart enjoys more; I am more unconfined; and 
any part of the subject more readily recurs at another time, when 
T need it. It requires a little more pains to fix it in the memory ; 
but amply, very amply, does it repay for diligence.” 

It will, of course, be understood, that in all thoroughly worked 
out sermons, however freely extemporaneous, the outlines, the 
sentences of nice definition, and the quotations from Scripture, 
will need to be strictly committed to memory; and that the 
logical memory, and that memory which depends ou substantial 
analogies, and reproduces true and substantial illustrations, will 
be continually in requisition. But memory so far used as this 

prepares the way for extempore power, and leaves the mind per- 
fectly open to the operation of the natural laws of suggestion in 
free speech, by which first the subject and then its parts and pro- 
portions, with the thoughts and the illustrations, in due order, 
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which belong to it, are suggested to the mind; and then, just as 
in conversation and impromptu address, the words and sentences, 
Without any effort at recollection, without any disturbance of the 
mind's unity and concentration, without any distraction of the 
mind’s energy and serenity, and through a two-fold operation a 
divided attention and effort, rise up spontaneously to the lip, and 
are uttered in speech. Such a use of memory as we suppose, must 
have gone even with apostolical inspiration and preaching ; such 
as we would discountenance would have been fatal to the apostolic 
character. 


The May No. of the Beweis des Glaubens, mentions “the 
Lake Dwellings and their Inhabitants,” by Reinhold Palimann, 
a German archelogist and historian, (Greifswald, 1866, ff. 218), as 
possessing special interest for the Christian apologist. He main- 
tains the Swiss and Danish Lake Dwellings to be stations or forts 
of Celtic, Greek, or Roman traders, shortly before the Christian 
era, who brought the articles of stone and bronze which have been 
discovered, as means of exchange with the natives for skins, tin, 
amber, etc. The Swedish savant, Vilsson, one of the most emi- 
nent antiquarians of the age, has pronounced these remains to be 
of Phenician origin, and not to extend much beyond 1000 B. C. 
The exaggerated estimates in respect to the age of these remains 
appear, under careful investigation, to be gradually yielding to 
the decisions of a sound and sober judgment. 
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Books Published by ciel Wilstach & Baldwin. 


Rufus Choate’s favorite Author on Rhe toric. A successful new School- eek 
RHETORICAL PRAXIS: The Principles of Rhetoric exemplified and ap- 
plied in Copious Exercises for Systematic Practice, chiefly in the Development 
of the Thought. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “The Art of Elocution,” 
and of “ Elements of the Art of Rhetoric.’ 1 Vol., 12mo., 309 pages. 
From the Superintendent of Circleville (O.) Public Schools. 
I have examined it carefully, and with much satisfaction. I believe it is a most excellent work, 


and needs only to be known to secure for it an introduction into all our High Schools. We have 
adopted it as a text-book. Respectfully yours, Joun Lynen, 








The design of this work is to train the pupil in the principles of Rhetoric as applied to the 
unfolding of thought; so that Rhetoric, instead of an artificial code of rules, is a philosophical 
outgrowth of ideas and the principles ot language. Prof. Day brings to his task philosophical 
judgment, refined taste, and practical experience. "His work should become a text-book in all 
schools, in lieu of the customary exercises in composition.—New York Independent. 

It is a thoroughly practical treatise for developing the art of discourse upon a true idea. No 
better book can be placed in the hands of young students in our male colleges. It should be 
closely studied by every Freshman class in every college, and in all the high schools in this 
country. If ateacher can not succeed in teaching the art of ee ae with this work,. he 
need try no other. More than five hundred themes are given in the latter part, adapted to all 
grades and classes. We sincerely wish we could have had this book years ago.—Educational Re- 
pository and Family Monthly, Atlanta, Georgia. 

This work is truly scientific and practical. It seizes the old idea of invention, unfolded by both 
Aristotle and Cicero, and develops it in the light of modern metaphysics, and thus illuminates it 
and adapts it to the present analysis of the mental powers. It is, to allintents and purposes, the 
art of thinking, rather than of writing. It makes thought the pedestal; style the shaft; ide AS 
the soul, and body, too, of composition; style the mere habiliments—the having semething to 
say—the motive powe r—the mi inner of saying it—-the mere machinery, in one case characterized 
by strength, in another by grace, beauty and polish. 

The object of the Praxis, then, is to induct the pupil into the habit of thought, to teach him to 
select an object or subject on which he shall fix his mental powers, and then put down, without 
regard at first to style, just the ideas arising in his own mind, as he carefully and continuously 
beholds or contemplates the object. Let teachers try it; they will not be disappointed. It is 
an aid in the right direction.—New York Observer. 


ART OF ELOCUTION: Exemplified in a Systematic Course of Exer- 
cises. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author of “Elements of the Art of Rhet- 
orice,” “Rhetorical Praxis,” and formerly Professor of Rhetoric in “ Western” 
Reserve College.” This work is the fruit of much experience in teaching, and 
of long and earnest study. 1 Vol., 12mo., 384 pages. 


From the late Professor Goodrich, of Yule College, Editor of the more recent editions of Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 





Professor Day has gone over the subject with much care, and endeavored to form an art wher@ 
Dr. Rush had created a science. He has laid open briefly but clearly the great facts relating t 
the voice in connection with a series of exercises, designed to give the pupil a perfect command 
of the organs of speech, anda clear conception of what he actually does with his voice in express- 
ing the various modifications of thought and feeling. Such a course of exercises is admirably 
adapted to break up the dull, inarticulate, mechanical mode of speaking formed by so may in 
early life and perpetuated by the hurried and declamatory style of speaking prevalent in most 
schools. His explanations are far move clear and practical than those of any writer we know of, 
who has attempted to lay open the subject so fully; and we do trust that much good will result 
from a general circulation of thigworkamong teachers. 

This is a good book, pre=2yeq by a me * man for a good purpose. The author was, some thirty 
years ago, valedictoriay at Yale, and then tutor in that college. Subsequently, for some years, 
he was Professor of Phetoric in Western: Reserve College, and now he worthily fills the office of 
President of the O46 Female College, at’ College Hill. A better text-book upon the art of Elocu- 
tion we have ner met.—Ohio FE ducational, Monthly. 

Prof. Dj netoric has a very high reputation; and this book is what might be expected from 
the, work. We commend the work highly.—R. I. Schoolmaster. 


Ratic Accountant—-THE ART OF BOOK-KEEPING: 
vy Unfolded in its Principles, and Illustrated by Copious Exercises, 
shools and for Private Study. By Henry N. Day, A. M., Author 
sof the Artof Rhetoric,” “Rhetorical Praxis,” and “The Art of 
1 Vol., 12mo.. 168 pages. 


¥ OF SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, Bart., Professor of 
Actaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Reduced and pre- 
‘n Colleges and Schools, by Hfnry N. Day, D.D., LL. D., Author 
Elocution,” “ Rhetorical Praxis,” etc. 1 Vol., 12mo. 
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the circulation of “THE PHEOLOGICAL ECLECTIC,” and may 
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From the first, The Theological Eclectic has contained the choicest 
selections from recent Theologiéal literature. It has a fair claim to the 
patronage of ministers and laymen of all evangelical denominations who 
desire correct information on the developments in modern Theological 
and Biblical inquiry. ila 

The Eclectic in nowise interferes with Ckurch periodicals, but comes 
in on the broadest ground ofa true Cutolivity, to do battle against 
religious error, in the Protedm forms whick it assumesyin these times of 
stirring thought and active investigation. Its distinguished corps of 
Editors affords a sufficient guarantee for ll this. 

Each number contaihs yan. avetage of 100 large octay I 
is published every other month, on ‘fine, _paper, in the bes. 
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